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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





BrrorE we have yet got rid of the old war with Russia, the 
whole question of which seems to be reopening—before we have 
taken the slightest step in the new war with Naples, if ever that 
is to commence—it appears that we are involved in the initiative 
of a third war, with our ally at Teheran! It is like a dream. 
“ We” never intended any such thing; nor did the Anglo- 
Indians, who are much vexed, and opposed to the expense; but 
our Government has done it all, and on principles which have 
been recognized officially. We are told by way of explanation, 
that there was not much necessity for us to interfere in Herat so 
long as Yar Mohammed was the Governor of Herat, for he 
was wayward, stubborn, independent, and could keep off the Per- 
sians; whereas Said Mohammed Khan is an indolent, luxurious 
man, who leans upon Persian support; and we must therefore 
correct that tendency to derange the balance of power in Central 
Asia. We have a treaty stipulation—the convention of 1853 
with Persia, securing the neutrality of Herat. And besides the 
balance of power, we have to keep an outpost of India, lest the 
Russians should come. ‘This is the theory of the matter. It 
is quite too late in the day to expose the utter futility of the 
whole notion. The Russians cannot get to India with an army, 
which would perish by the way. They work more securely by 
more insidious means. In conceivable circumstances they might 
bribe traitors among our own Indian subjects ; but while we con- 
tinue to improve the condition of the Indians, we keep out the 
Russians by preoccupying the ground on which they work. 
The ‘‘ gate,” moreover, is a city on a vast plain, as easy to be 
turned as Salisbury; and if the Russians really were com- 
ing upon us in India, we could not do them a greater favour 
than to send off a part of our army to lose itself in the plains of 
Herat. 

It is difficult to imagine a motive for such a crusade. If we 
were compiling a romance after the historical pattern, we might 
say, that having failed to secure the objects of the war with Rus- 
sia, being refused French coéperation in Naples, and anticipating 
disappointment for the military aspirations of the British people, 
our Government is providing them a diversion by the castigatory 
blow which is to be struck at Persia’s exposed point, Bushire in 
the Persian Gulf. 





Another Russian encroachment also gives renewed uneasiness 
to our Government ; it is neither more nor less than the en- 
croachment of Russia upon the Danubian Principalities. This 
looks very like the news of 1853; yet the best-informed of the 
journals are elaborating grave discussions, as if some new event 
had happened—or something to renovate old events. That, 
we fear, is the truth. The form which this encroachment has 
assumed is a special-pleading derangement of “rectified” 
boundary. During the debates in the Paris Conference, Russia 
endeavoured to obtain some apparently slight modification of 
the terms to be defined by the 20th article of the treaty,— 
modifications which would have given her access at one point or 
other to the Danube. She was successively driven from all these 





claims, and was apparently compelled to accept a line of frontier 


for Bessarabia which would have removed her back from the | States will be decided. 
She succeeded, however, in rendering the language of | the issue will be doubtful. 


| 


river, 
the treaty equivocal, and in basing the proposed line of frontier 
Upon erroneous maps ; and now that the joint Commissioners of 
[Latest Epirron. ] 


the Powers are upon the ground, they find that they are called 
upon to “ rectify” the boundary in compliance with the dic- 
tation of the Western Powers, but according to plans contrived 
by Russia. The main purpose of the special Commission, there- 
fore, is defeated, and the question is thrown back upon the re- 
newed Conference to assemble in Paris. This question of course 
overrules that of the Danubian Principalities and their future 
government ; it also overrules some other minor questions, and 
all the general objects of the Allies when they consented to the 
peace. The result justifies the opinion of those who insisted that 
nothing would be gained from Russia unless she were subjected to 
a more complete castigation. It makes many ask—too late— 
whether it would not have been better to abstain from going to war 
at all? On the new showing, we have not gained the objects for 
which the war was commenced: we have lost many men, vast 
sums of money, and some prestige; and Russia has found that 
she is able to contrive where she cannot dictate—if, by the di- 
minished means and the indisposition of France, she has not even 
recovered her power of dictating. 





The elevation of Narvaez to be Prime Minister of Spain is no 
news. It has been long foreseen as the natural consequence 
of O’Donnell’s coup d’état. That mere soldier possessed enough 
capacity to undermine his colleague and superior, Espartero, but 
not capacity for maintaining his place as a substantive states- 
man. If throughout his occupation of office with Espartero he 
was planning to undermine his colleague, many who supported 
him did so on the calculation that he would only be the tool for 
replacing their real chief, Narvaez. 

There have been reports respecting the patronage accorded to 
O’Donnell from Paris. A French journal was set up in Madrid, 
and a very ostentatious parade was made of the support which 
would be obtained for the author of the Spanish coup d’état from 
the capital of Louis Napoleon. Some colour was given to these 
reports by the equally ostentatious preparation of the army of 
the frontier which Napoleon appointed to watch the course of 
events in Spain. All this agitation in France, however, was 
suffered to subside. The advocates of O'Donnell appealed to the 
bureaus of Paris and to the public in England, without effect, or 
without even so much as attention. No impediment whatever 
has been offered in France to the return of Narvaez; even 
Queen Christina is permitted to regain the capital in which she 
has intrigued so largely. It may be remembered that Narvaez 
has always been a protégé of the French rather than otherwise : 
his manner of government is most in accordance with all which 
now prevails in France; he has greater probabilities of success 
than O’Donnell; and if Napoleon is to favour any party in 
Spain, it may be fully expected that he will bestow his favour on 
the statesman who is most likely to be successful. Spain cannot 
be of much importance to France, except as a source of embar- 
rassment in times of difficulty, and a source of very fractional 
support in times of tranquillity. 





A conflict is going on in Belgium, between the Bishops and 
the Universities. After the separation of Belgium from Holland, 
a system of education freed from clerical interference was esta- 
blished in Brussels. This has been eminently successful ; it has 
been copied in other places; and, seeing the sacerdotal influence 
decline, the ecclesiastics recently appealed to the Belgian Go- 
vernment against something which the Professors had done tan- 
tamount to a teaching of Protestantism. The Government issued 
a cautionary notice to the Professors, without much effect ; and 
now the Bishops denounce the doctrines of the Professors, and 
appeal from a passive Government and an aggressive Protestant- 
ism to the parents of Belgian youth. The appeal is a confession 
of weakness, which is not likely to increase the influence of the 
Churehmen. 





In little more than a fortnight, that is on the 4th November, 
the great contest for the office of President of the United 
It is believed that up to the last moment 
Mr. Buchanan carries with him 
Mr. Fillmore coming in only 


nearly the whole Southern vote ; 
Colonel Fre- 


slightly to diminish the number of his supporters. 
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mont will certainly have the vote of the greater part of the 
North ; the remainder will be divided between his rivals. Much 
depends on the decision of Pennsylvania, Mr. Buchanan’s own 
State ; but there, in spite of that fact, as is shown by the great 
Pittsburg demonstration, there is a strong Fremont party. 
As may be gathered from the details of the Pittsburg meeting, 
the excitement is intense. Nor is it confined to the North, 
Richmond in Virginia is comparatively a neighbour of Pittsburg 
in Pennsylvania, and the feeling in the Slave State is just as 
strong as in the Free. The temper of the South may be esti- 
mated by the speech of Governor Wise, by no means the most 
extreme expression of Southern views that has lately come under 
our notice. From that it may be inferred that the South will 
elect Buchanan if it can, and accept Fillmore as a pis-aller if it 
cannot. Nor is it difficult to see that in their present temper 
the Southern leaders would regard the election of Fremont as a 
declaration of war. 


Che Cantt. 
Tue Queen and her family returned to Windsor on Thursday, after an 
absence of seven weeks, Her Majesty left Balmoral on Wednesday, and 
proceeded to Edinburgh. She slept at Holyrood Palace that night, and 
at half-past seven on Thursday morning set out for England. A goodly 
number of people, and a body of soldiers, attended her Majesty to the 
station; where Sir George Grey replaced Lord Panmure in attendance 
on the Queen. At Berwick the Mayor and Corporation received 
her Majesty, and a new engine was attached to the train. At 
Bilton there was a second change of engines; and here Earl Grey 
appeared on the platform and conversed with the Queen and Prince 
Albert. At Newcastle and Darlington fresh engines were put 
on. Her Majesty stopped at York to lunch; and here she was re- 
ceived with much ceremony, Lord Mayor Meek and Sir Harry Smith 
being age At Doncaster a fifth engine was hooked on to the train, 
while her Majesty shook hands and chatted with Lady Mary Wood. At 
Peterborough the Earl of Westmoreland was in attendance, and a sixth 
engine was attached. The train finally stopped at the goods-station, 
Maiden Lane ; having performed a journey of 402 miles in ten hours and 
forty minutes—five minutes less than the time laid down in the pro- 
gramme. At the goods-station the carriages were placed upon the rails 
of the North London line ; and thus her Majesty was enabled to reach 
Windsor by railway without a break in the journey. She arrived at 
Windsor Castle at a quarter before eight baek. 

The Prince of Wales came up from Osborne the same day, and re- 
joined his mother at Windsor. 


Che PAletropalis. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works held a special meeting in the Coun- 
cil Chamber, Guildhall, on Monday, to consider certain proposals for 
street improvements. ‘The first proposal was, that anew street should be 
made commencing near the Southwark Town-hall, and extending to the 
point of intersection of Vine Street with the York Road. This met with 
vehement opposition ; and it was finally decided, by 16 votes to 6, that 
the Committee of Works should “be instructed to prepare plans and es- 
timates of a new line of street, commencing as nearly as practicable 
opposite to the entrance to the South-Eastern Railway, and terminating 
in Blackfriars Road in a line with Stamford Street.” The second pro- 
posal was, that a plan of the Committee “for the formation of a new 
street between Cranbourn Street and Leicester Square, and King Street, 
Covent Garden, be approved by the Board.” The Duke of Bedford has 
offered 15,000/., one-third of the expense; and the First Commissioner 
of Works, it was said, will supply the remainder from funds in his pos- 
session. The objection to this proposal was, that the improvement would 
only benefit the Duke of Bedford. But the resolution was carried by 11 
to 3. It was ordered that steps should forthwith be taken for applying 
to Parliament for the necessary powers to make the improvement. 

The Board of Works met again on Wednesday. Mr. Bristow moved, 
that before deciding on any plans, the Board should request Sir Benja- 
min Hall to grant an interview to the engineer and a deputation: but 
the proposal was scouted as “humiliating.” Mr. Turner moved, that 
the Board should adopt the engineer’s plan for discharging the sewage 
into the Thames, at Long Reach; a proposal that would involve the 
transit of the sewage across the river. Mr. Doulton moved as an amend- 
ment, that there should be two outlets into the river, one on each bank, 
at Sea Reach, Upon this ensued a long and animated discussion on the 
merits of the many plans before the Board. Ultimately, the amendment 
was negatived, by 23 to 10; while the original resolution was negatived 
without adivision. So that, for the present, the Board cannot agree 
upon any plan, 


Various proceedings in connexion with the affairs of the Royal British 
Bank are reported this week. 

On Monday, Mr. Edwards, the Chief Clerk of Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, 
sat in the Court of the Lords-Justices to appoint an official manager for the 
winding-up. The Chief Clerk, when addressed by Mr. Wyld on the part of 
the depositors, said he could not hear depositors—they must first apply to 
the Vice-Chancellor for leave to appear. He declined to defer the appoint- 
ment of manager when appealed to by Mr. Linklater, from the Bankruptey 
Court, and by Mr. Wyld. Mr. Burton, who represented the holders of 906 
shares, supported the appointment of Mr. Harding; Mr. Coleman, Mr. Tur- 











uand, and Mr, Waight, were severally proposed for the oftice of manager. | 


The Chief Clerk appointed Mr, Harding, the interim manager, to be the 
otticial manager. 


In the Bankruptcy Court, on Monday, Mr. Commissioner Goulburn said— | 
“T understand that in the case of the Royal British Bank, an official | 


manager has been appointed?’ Mr, Linklater—“ Yes.”’. The Commis- 
sioner—‘‘ But you think Bankruptey and Chancery can go on together? ”’ 
Mr, Linklater—“ Quite so.”’ The RecA veep, A That may be, but I 
think they will jostle against one another.’’ His Honour’s opinion was to 
some extent confirmed at a later hour of the day by a petition to set aside 
that Sen being filled, Mr, Bagley appeared in support of the peti- 
tion, which was from the Directors of the Company, It was asked that 


| shown were required to be bred in the district. 


the application might be heard on Thursday, or that the Court would grant 
an extension of time for disputing the adjudication. The Commissioner 
extended the time to Monday next. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Goulburn again adverted to the subject. He had ex- 
amined the law on the matter, and had become convinced that Chancery and 
Bankruptey proceedings would not “‘ jostle’’ against one another ; and that 
they might be carried on simultaneously with great advantage to all parties 
concerned. , 

On the same day, Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, while at Langham Hall 
Bury St. Edmunds, granted an injunction to restrain the official assignee of 
the Court of Bankruptcy, Mr. Lee, and his solicitors Messrs. Linklater, from 
in any way prosecuting or interfering in the affairs in which the official 
manager of the Court of Chancery is acting ; and upon the summons issued 
by the Court of Bankruptcy, calling on Mr. Harding to attend before that 
court, and from disturbing him in possession of the estates, effects, and 
assets of the bank ; and also granting an order Nisi for the official assignee 
of the Court of Bankruptcy to show cause why they should not be committed 
for contempt of the Court of Chancery in their having disturbed him in pose 
session. A bill has already been filed by the official manager against the 
official assignee, his solicitors, and others. [To facilitate an amicable 
arrangement, the Bankruptcy messenger has been withdrawn from the bank 
premises. ] 

The committee of depositors advise that the creditors should support a 
winding-up under Daron otey; and they suggest that Mr. James Wyld, 
Mr. James T, Burke, and Mr, John Maxwell, should be appointed trade’ as- 
signees. Mr. Burke is the petitioning creditor, and Mr, Maxwell is the 
largest depositor. 

According to the strict construction of the covenants, the leases of the 
mineral property in Wales held by the bank, and valued at 40,000/., would 
be forfeited on the bankruptcy or insolvency of the bank, or by the leases 
passing by operation of law or otherwise to any one without the written 
consent of the lessor : but the solicitor for the original lessees has stated to 
Messrs, Linklater and Hackwood, that it is not probable Mr. Talbot, the 
lessor, will insist on his strict rights, but will accept a desirable tenant in 
substitution of the bank, 


tobson, the Crystal Palace transfer-clerk, was reéxamined at Lambeth 
Police Office on Monday. More evidence was given respecting the eight 
Preference Shares which Robson fraudulently sold. A second charge was 
then entered upon—the fraudulent transfer of five B Shares, belonging to 
Messrs. Bond and Dunn of Lancaster. It was shown that Robson had sold 
these among other shares—139 in all—without any authority. When Ser- 
geant Coppin’s evidence was read over, he made an addition to it, respecting 
a conversation with the prisoner. ‘I told him on my way home I had been 
informed he was deficient 20,0007. He said it was not so much as that; it 
was somewhere about 10,000/. ; but if he had his books and papers he should 
be able to tell me. I said, ‘ You know where your books oa papers are’ ; 
and he said he did not, because he had gone away, and he did not know what 
had become of anything. I said, I understood Mr. Smith had taken them 
all, and no doubt he would find them whem he got to London ; and he said 
that was an inquiry he would make,’” When asked by Mr. Elhott if he had 
any defence to make to the two charges, the prisoner, in a faint voice, said 
he had nothing to offer. He was committed. 


The Guardians of St. Pancras have engaged in a contest with the Poor- 
law Board. Mr. Hall, Poor-law Inspector, has required the Master and the 
Surgeons of the parish to furnish him with certain books and forms. The 
Guardians have directed their servants to pay no attention to the orders of 
the Inspector. A Committee was appointed to obtain the opinion of counsel 
on the question, Can the Guardians relieve the officers from all responsibi- 
lity >? The Poor-law Inspector states that a refusal to obey the Poor-law 
Board is a misdemeanour, 





Provincial. 

Mr. Mechi was entertained at Woodbridge in Suffolk last week, at a 
dinner where Mr. Archdeckne the High Sheriff presided. Mr. Mechi 
discoursed copiously on agriculture; on the necessity of ‘ spending 
money "’ on farms; on the uses of deep-draining and steam-cultivation. 
He seemed to look forward to the partial substitution of steam for horse 
power; and he preached up “high farming” with his accustomed 
fervour. One passage in his address has an interest wider than the 
agricultural one, and a bearing on the great political questions of the day— 

** There was Mr. Boydell’s traction engine as seen at the Royal Agricul- 
tural show at Chelmsford, walking about like a mammoth. He saw Mr. 
Boydell the day before yesterday with a view to arrange that one or two 
of his engines should form part ‘of the civic procession of the Lord Mayor 
Elect; for as the Londoners could not do without country-made food, they 
thought it was quite proper they should as closely as were identify agri- 
culture with commerce. But to return to Mr. Boydell, he had no hesitation 
in saying, that his invention was one of those events in agriculture and in 
the annals of this country that would work one of the mightiest changes 
ever known. When Mr. Mechi said to him, ‘I want this engine,’ he 
replied, ‘ The Emperor of Russia will have me and my engine in a fortnight. 
He has secured my engine and me with it, in order that it may be used in 
Russia for various purposes, but above all for drawing cannon’; for it was a 
remarkable fact that that engine would take a weight up or down hill or over 
a swamp where horses could not go,—a fact he recently saw illustrated at the 
Arsenal Hill, at Woolwich, which had an inclination of lin 10, First of 
all he saw ten powerful artillery-horses attached to a gun; _ they failed 
to move it; but twelve being put on, they at last got it up the hill; whilst 
Boydell’s engine took the gun (which weighed ten tons, and itself twelve) 
up the hill, and what was still more surprising, down the hill as well; in 
addition to which, the commanding-ofticer told him it had gone over rough 
ground and deep ravines in an extraordinary manner, He mentioned these 
things because he thought they were worth thinking about.” 

The annual meeting of the Waltham Agricultural Society, held on 
Wednesday at Waltham, was remarkable for the absence of the Duke of 
Rutland and the Marquis of Granby—the usual occupants of the chair 
at the annual dinner. The cause of this absence is that the Duke is 
very ill, and that the Marquis, therefore, cannot leave Belvoir. In their 
absence, Mr. Norton of Elton took the chair. The famous Mr. Chowler 
was the chief speaker; and one or two sentences of his address are 
worth preserving, as marking the change in agricultural opinion since 
1847— 

‘The show that day had been extremely good both in oy and qua- 
lity; but in one particular he thought the principles of the Society were @ 
little too contracted. He observed that by one of their rules all animals 
: That was something like 
introducing a principle of restricted competition, which he should be glad 
to see done away with, As he said before, prices were now remuncrative, 
and he hoped that they would continue so. He hoped from the bottom of 
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his heart, that the manufacturers, who are the best customers of the farmer, | 
would continue to enjoy the prosperity which they are now blessed with.” 

The meeting of the Bridgenorth Agricultural Association was held 
last week at Bridgenorth. It was attended by many of the county 
notables,’ and after dinner there was the average quota of speechmaking ; 
but the one salient speech was made by Mr. Evan Davies, in proposing | 
the health of ‘‘ the labourers.” 

« Although education is now brought within every one’s means, and al- 
most to every one’s door, yet I must say it is most defective in quality for 
the education of the agriculturists. There is our own school at Quatt, 
which I believe comes nearer to perfection than any other school with which 
I am acquainted for this purpose, Still I think this is far from perfect. I | 
have no doubt that at the recent examination there, (which I regret harvest 
operations prevented me attending,) the children acquitted themselves to 
the entire satisfaction of the managers and the admiration of the strangers 
present. I haveno doubt that many of them could parse a sentence in gram- 
mar in a way that would have put some adults to the stand-still. I have no 
doubt that they are well up in geographical knowledge. I have no doubt | 
they could put their finger on the map to the spot where my fellow country- 
men from the land of leeks stood the brunt of Alma’s fight. I have no 
doubt that many of them could trace out the kingdom where now the mo- 
dern Nero sets at defiance the remonstrance of the two most enlightened and 
most powerful nations in the world. But, gentlemen, I very much doubt if 
one in ten of them could tell you whether a cow gets up on her fore or hind 
legs first. (Laughter.) I much doubt if one in twenty could tell on which 
jaw of the cow the nipper teeth are placed. I very much doubt if one in | 
fifty could tell the difference in the masticating process of the cow and the 
horse. I much doubt if one in a hundred could explain the germinating 

rocess of the wheat, barley, and oats, which it will be their province here- 
after to scatter upon the ground. I very much doubt if one in a thousand 
of them could describe the nature and habits of those insects and fungi 
which infest and destroy those crops which they will be called upon to cul- 
tivate and protect; and whilst I have no doubt many of them could solve a 
problem © Euclid, and have travelled over the ass’s bridge, yet I 
very much doubt if one of them could tell at what angle a furrow 
should be laid to expose the greatest amount of surface to the action | 
of the harrows, and the ameliorating effect of the winter frost. Again, 
with regard to the girls, I have no doubt they acquitted themselves well in | 
the knowledge of those things which would fit them for the parlour; but I 
very much doubt if they were well up in those things that would tit them 
for the kitchen and the brewhouse. I very much doubt if any one of them 
could tell the principle on which the milk is extracted from the cow, or de- | 
scribe the process of turning that milk into cheese and butter. And surely, 
gentlemen, these are things that the future labourers and labourers’ wives 
should not be ignorant of: but I have little hopes of improvement here 
until the entire class of books in our agricultural schools are forgotten and a 
new compilation takes place, not only for labourers, but for farmers, land- 
agents, aye and landlords themselves. How often have I been perse- 
veringly told by a brother farmer that rye-grass turns into seuteh, when | 
they are as distant as wheat is from barley. How often have I heard the 
possessors of large territorial domains at meetings of this kind regret that 
toasts have been put into their hands, for they knew nothing of agriculture. 
How often do we see the management of large estates intrusted to the care 
of some old college companion, who has retired from the Army or Navy, or 
sometimes to reward the faithful services of a groom or a valet, and too | 
often to the care of those who have received their education at Lincoln's 
Inn. No wonder, then, that agriculture, which is coexistent with man’s 
creation, should be only just now emerging from its dark ages ; no wonder 
that it is only just now being thought worthy of being placed side by side 
with those other sciences which have made ‘such rapid strides throughout 
the world.” 








The supporters of the National Society at Lichfield held a large meeting 
in the Guildhall on Tuesday, to press its claims for support upon the 
public. The Bishop of Lichfield took the chair; he was supported by 
the Bishop of Sodor and Man, and a large contingent of the local clergy 
mustered on the platform. In opening the proceedings, the Chairman 
insisted on the necessity of keeping up the National Socicty as an aid to 
education, because it is directly connected with the Church, and because | 
the education it imparts is based on sound religious principles. The 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, at greater length, worked out the same propo- 
sition. He pointed out that education had been a question more of dis- 
cord than unity ; that the greater the efforts were the more apparent was 
the danger of disunion; and that within the fold of the Church itself 
there had arisen a controversy respecting the manner in which the So- 
ciety should carry out its principles in connexion with the formularies of 
the Church. He believed that the demand for the abandonment of those 
formularies had been a political demand, set up to cause trouble in the 
work of education. Now there is no necessity for abandoning those 
formularies in order to attract Dissenters. 

At the Surrey General Quarter-Sessions, held on Wednesday, Mr. 
Johnson, the Chairman of the Committee appointed to inquire into the 
propriety of establishing a Juvenile Reformatory for Surrey, moved that 
the inquiry should be continued. This was opposed by Mr. Alcock ; 
who objected to the continuance of a Committee that made no report, 
and brought forward no definite proposition. Mr. Briscoe supported 
this view ; but the majority of the Magistrates voted in favour of con- 
tinuing the Committee. 


Sir Samuel Bignold met his constituents at Norwich last week ; and, 
having taken a retrospective view of affairs, looked ahead. Tle said that 
the next session would no doubt open with some promise of reform in the 
representation, but with no design to carry a bill to alter the present 
basis of representation. Conservatives must be watchful. They had no 
claptrap objects to attain by pandering to the multitude, but their true 

licy was to seize every really sound measure of reform, rejecting hol- 
ow schemes put forth with no real view to the good of the people. 


Lord Goderich has declined a request that he would become a candi- 
date for Lincoln at the next general election ; because his obligations to 
his present constituents of Huddersfield will not allow him to become a 
candidate elsewhere, 

The subscribers and friends of the Castle Howard Reformatory Insti- 
tution held a meeting at York on Thursday sennight. It was very fully 
attended, by Members of both Houses of Parliament, country gentlemen, 
and civie dignitaries. Lord Bolton presided; Lord Teignmouth, Mr. | 
E. 8. Cayley, Lord Greenock, Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, and others, took | 
part in the proceedings. The institution is quite in its infancy, but the 
report showed that it has made a successful beginning. | 


| with a sledge-hammer. 
| themselves with the contents of the larder and cellar ; 


| a bottle as he lay dying, 


| fore Master Murphy on Monday. 


| the dog ; 


| shore of the Lith y. 
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The Directors of the European and Australian Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, which is to perform the mail-service between England and her 
Colonies in the South Pacific, gave an impromptu entertainment on 
board their first ship, the Oneida, on Tuesday afternoon. ‘The Oneida 
is now fitting out in the Southampton Docks, and will set out on her 
voyage on Sunday. Among the company, were Mr. Rowland Hill, Mr. 
Andrews, the Mayor of Southampton, Mr, William Schaw Lindsay, and 
Captain Engledue. The second ship will be the Simla, which the Pe- 
ninsular and Oriental Company have let to their rivals. 


A daring gang of burglars have ransacked a house, belonging to Mr. Har- 
rison, at Brownhills Colliery, near Walsall. They were armed and masked. 
In the house were a clerk, an old housekeeper, and her daughter. The 
burglars did not attempt any nice and skilful operations to get admittance— 
they boldly battered down a door. The women they tied in their beds, 


| The clerk they compelled to point out the money-safe ; and then they bound 


him, a ruftian with a double-barrelled gun standing guard over him, Fail- 
ing to force open the safe by means of gunpowder, they broke it asunder 
After collecting their plunder, the robbers regaled 
and then they drove 
off in a cart. Mr. Harrison has offered a reward of 100/, for the apprehen- 
sion of the burglars. 


The Honourable Bertram Wodehouse, uncle of Lord Wodehouse, has 
died at Exeter in a shocking way—he drank himelf to death. When dis- 
missed from a hotel in consequence of his deep drinking, he took lodg- 
ings at the house of a porter; there he indulged in brandy and bottled 
ale to an enormous extent, taking hardly anything else. When he began 
to sink under the effects of his excesses, he said he would not have a doc- 
tor. At length a surgeon was procured; who found him drinking ale from 
and wih difficulty got the bottle away. Medical 
aid came too late. The verdict of the Jury was the echo of the surgeon's 
dictum—* Died from exhaustion, consequent on excessive drinking.”” Mr, 
Wodehouse appears to have been in the prime of life. Lord Wodehouse 
made him a yearly allowance, 

While a party of Royal Artilleryman were at gun practice at Sheerne-s, 
last week, a cannon burst, Driver Lambee was killed, and three other sols 
diers were badly hurt. 

On the night of the 6th instant there was a collision between two coal- 
trains, at a junction near Swansea, by which Anthony Allen, an engine- 
driver, was killed. The disaster was caused by permitting the second train 
to advance while the first was still in the way; this, it is alleged, arose 
from Mr. Haneorn, the station-master, ordering a telegraphic message to be 
sent that the line was “ clear’? when it was not. A Coroner's Jury have 
returned this verdict—‘‘ It is unanimously our verdict, that the aceident is 
alone and exclusively the result of the neglect and improper conduct of Mr. 
E. Haneorn in telegraphing the road ‘clear,’ thereby causing the coal-train 
to be put in motion at the time he knew the line to be obstructed, the re- 
sult of which was the death of Anthony Allen,” This being a verdict of 
manslaughter, the Coroner issued his warrant for his committal to the coun- 
ty gaol. Mr, Hancorn was, however, still at large. 


IRELAND. 

A vacancy in the representative Peerage of Ireland has been caused by 
the death of Lord Hawarden, a stanch Conservative, His successor in 
the Peerage is Lieutenant-Colonel of the notorious North Tipperary 
Militia. 





Some interesting proceedings in regard to the Tipperary Bank occurred be- 
’ A claim was made on the estate for 51,8992. 
on account of the Neweastle Commercial Banking Company, arising out of 
drafts of the Tipperary Bank at long date which had been discounted by the 
Neweastle Bank: the drafts amounted to 51,000/., the 8997. consisted of in- 
terest. The official manager disputed the legality of the claim—he did not 
believe it could be sustained. Master Murphy granted leave to the New- 
castle Bank to * proceed at law as they may be advised”’ to sustain their 
claim. 

Mr. Robert Keating was declared a contributory, as the owner of 185 
shares, for debts and losses incurred up to the 27th December 1855, 


A murder has been committed near Clogher by poachers. William Cum- 
berland, keeper to Mr. Gledstanes, saw poachers on the Ballymacan moun- 
tains. Accompanied by a number of assistants, he pursued them, ‘* When 
close on the poachers, one of them warned Cumberland to return, or he 
would shoot him; but this deceased refused to do, and followed a short dis- 
tance till he secured a greyhound. One of the men then turned and shot 
Cumberland in the arms and legs, lacerating both severely with slugs, He 
fell on his knees ; when another misereant ran up and lodged the contents 
of his gun in the poor fellow’s breast. Another of Cumberland’s party seized 
when the poachers fired three shots, wounding two of the men in 
One of the pursuing party then snapped 
a flint gun at a poacher, which missed fire; but Thomas Cairns, deceased's 
son-in-law, fired and struck one of the fellows, who fell. He rose and fell 
again, but succeeded in getting off, owing to the confusion created by Cum- 
berland’s wounds. The deceased has left a wife and four children to de- 
lore his loss, Three persons have been arrested and lodged in Clogher 
Hridewell on suspicion,” 


the face and another in the breast 


The body of Baron de Robeck has been found imbedded in the sand of the 
The Coroner's Jury returned this verdict—‘* We find 
that the late Baron de Robeck was found drowned in the river Liffey, in 
Captain Colthurst’s demesne, on the evening of the llth instant; and we 
believe him to have been accidentally drowned, near the Salmon Leap, on 
the evening of the 30th of September last.”’ It is said that the deceased 
had effected very heavy insurances on his life—probably for nearly 50,000/., 
though some reports place the total much higher, 





Fareigu and Colonial, 

The Emperor has returned to his wonted avocations when 
“at home”; reviewing large bodies of troops, sporting, receiving no- 
tables from foreign parts, and holding councils. His constant reviewing 
is assumed as evidence that the Belgian papers belie him when they speak 
of his ill health. On Sunday he received at St. Cloud, General Gyulai, 


Franre. 


| Military Governor of Lombardy, and General Kheredine, who brought 


from the Bey of Tunis the present of a cradle for the Prince Impérial. 


| General d’Orgoni, alias M. Girodon, a Frenchman in the service of the 


Emperor of Burmah, is in Paris on a mission from his “ golden-footed” 
master, awaiting his turn of audience with the Emperor. He has already 
been received by Count Walewski. 

The Moniteur continues to publish somewhat pompous despatches from 
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Marshal Randon, detailing his suecesses against the Kabyles. Some ex- 
planation of this war may be found in the fact that the fertile country 
inhabited by the different Kabyle tribes lies between Algiers and the 
Eastern possessions of France in Africa. The immediate cause of the 
expedition was, as our readers may remember, a sudden attack made by 
one of the tribes on a French outpost and the garnered harvests under its 
protection. 


Brlginum.—aA fierce controversy rages in Belgium between the Bishops 
of Ghent and Bruges and the Universities of Brussels and Ghent. The 
Bishops denounce the system of teaching at the Universities, as inimical 
to the Catholic faith. Through one of its Professors, Mr. Verhaegen, 
the University of Brussels replied to the Bishops, at the opening of the 
winter session, on the 6th instant. 

**He accuses the Roman Catholic clergy and Church of having broken 
through the treaty of alliance and tolerance entered into at the commence- 
ment of the independent career of Belgium. Every one then hoped for 
tranquillity and happiness: but hardly had a year elapsed when ‘the chief 
of Catholicism, a stranger to our country, to our manners, to our civiliza- 
tion, assumed the part of a political censor, and launched his encyclic against 
our constitution.’ The constitution proclaimed ‘liberty of conscience and 
of public worship’ ; the eneyclic pronounced this liberty to be a ‘ false, ab- 
surd, and extravagant principle.’ The constitution proclaimed the ‘ liberty 
of the press’ ; the eneyclic replied that ‘such liberty was detestable, and 
could not be held in too great horror.’ The constitution proclaimed the 
‘ liberty of association’; the encyclic replied that this liberty was ‘a new 
cause of bitterness and disquietude to the Holy See.’ From that moment 
the clergy had to choose between the political laws of their country and the 
political laws of Rome. The Bishops ceased to be Belgians, and dreamt 
only of a reaction which, if it succeed, ‘will give us the tolerance, the 
security, the riches, the happiness, so greatly to be envied, of the Roman 
States.’ The grand instrument of the Romish clergy is the education they 
have the opportunity of imparting in their own Universities at Mechlin and 
Louvaine, where they ‘use the constitution as the law gives them free 
liberty to do’ ; teach that liberty of conscience is ‘a false, absurd, and ex- 
travagant omy od that the liberty of the press is ‘ detestable and horrible,’ 
&c., and distort history in order to reéstablish the characters of such men as 
Montfort, Philip II, and the Duke of Alba. The Professor claims at least 
| right and liberty to teach the contrary of all this. But the Church 
of Rome, not content with teaching her religion and celebrating her rites 
without let or hinderance, insists upon censuring all rival establishments, and 
making herself as heretofore supreme arbitress of good and evil. The reason 
is, that ‘the Romish Church is not merely a religion, but also a political 
party, which assaults state after state, and sees the beau idéal of human 
society only in the theocratical absolutism of Rome. She clamours for liber- 
ty as a right for all when she is undermost, but as soon as ever she is in 
possession of it herself she insists upon having it as an exclusive privilege.’ ”” 

The Government sympathizes with the two Universities. The Minister 
of the Interior has issued a circular stating that the Government “ does 
not intend to impose on the Professors the obligation to treat religious 
questions ‘ dans le sens exclusif d’une religion positive.’ ” 


Staly.—Hardly one authentic statement bearing on the Neapolitan 
expedition has reached the public. All that seems to be known is, that 
people anxiously expected the fleet ; that Admiral Dundas had written to 
make arrangements in the event of his arrival at Naples; that a French 
war-ship was taking soundings in the bay ; and that an American war- 
ship was at anchor there. The King is represented as being in high 
spirits. ‘‘ When he went to Gaeta the other day, he said to his guards, 
* Adieu, Messicurs; to our next meeting. If you happen to hear any- 
thing about the French and English flects, pray be so good as to come 
and tell me.’” Some wag, on the morning of the 5th, posted the follow- 
ing on the walls of Naples— 

** Two fleets have been lost in the Mediterranean. Should any one find 
them, and bring notice of them to a Minister, he shall be rewarded.” 

It is stated that an ultimatum, “ moderate in form,” was despatched 
to Naples by the Western Powers on Saturday. 

“With respect to the French squadron,” says the Paris correspondent of 
the Zimes, ‘*I understand the orders are that it shall cruise off Naples, duc 
at a distance, in order not to afford any temptation to the disaffected to 
revolt, and not to produce excitement among the population. The fleets 
will no doubt arrive soon after the ultimatum. There is no doubt of the 
Ambassadors being recalled, in the too probable event of the King still refusing 
to act on the demands of the Allies. Up to the latest date his Majesty 
persisted in his refusal.’”’ 

The Patrie of Thursday published the following telegraphic despatch— 

** Advices from Ajaccio of the 14th state that Admiral Dundas, having re- 
ceived a Ministerial order by way of France, had sailed with his squadron. 
It was reported at Toulon that the French squadron was also about to 
weigh anchor.” 

It will be seen that this is extremely indefinite. Whither had Admi- 
ral Dundas sailed? Some light is thrown on the report by another, that 
fixes on Malta as the rendezvous of the fleets; whence they will steam 
towards not to Naples. 

It is stated that Count de Morny has read to Prince Gortschakoff a 
reply to his famous circular. One German paper says that the French 
Government vindicates its right to intervene in the affairs of Naples ; 
another, that the note “is full of pacific protestations, and moreover 
contains the assurance that the action of France on Naples will be of a 
purely diplomatic character.” 

§$paill.—The long-expected change in the Spanish Ministry has at 
length been effected. The Cabinet of O'Donnell resigned on Sunday 
last, and Marshal Narvaez, Duke of Valencia, immediately formed a 
Ministry to replace that of O'Donnell. It is remarkable that this event 
was consummated within a few days of the arrival of Narvaez at Ma- 
drid. The new Ministry is thus composed—Narvaez, President of the 
Cabinet, without a portfolio; Pidal, Foreign Affairs; Seijas Lozano, Fi- 
nance; Nocedal, Interior; <Arrazola, Justice; Urbistondo, War; Gene- 
ral Lersundi, Marine ; General Sanz, Captain-General of Madrid; Gene- 
ral Pezuela, Director-General of Cavalry. 

The Paris correspondent of the 7imes, who has shown himself well- 
informed in Spanish matters, gives a particular account of the new 
Ministers. 

“In this combination we have represented the merely Conservative 
party, the decidedly Reactionary, and the Carlist. Of course the Progresista 
element is not to be found. It is superfluous to say who and what General 
Narvaez is. M. Pidal, now for the second time Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
is, with his brother-in-law M. Mon, an ardent partisan of Maria Christina. 
He was Minister of the Interior in 1845-’6. He is an ardent and somewhat 
violent partisan, as becomes a member of the Moderado party. He more 








a 
than once so forgot himself in full Parliament as to speak of Lord Palmer. 
ston as the principal object of his hatred. Against his personal probity I 
have never heard anything alleged. He was made a Marquis, I be ieve, for 
the support he gave to the Spanish marriages. He is an advocate by pro- 
fession. Seijas Lozano is also a member of the bar, of considerable learn- 
ing, though of narrow mind. He is also a Moderado, and figured in various 
Cabinets. Nocedal, or as he was more familiarly termed, Nocedalite, was at 
one time an ardent, almost a revolutionary Liberal. He modified his opin- 
ions as the chances opened to him of place, and became attached in 1847 to 
the Puritans, or Tiers Parti, at whose head was M. Pacheco. He is an ad- 
vocate, of no great professional reputation. Arrazola, also a member of the 
learned profession, has filled the high office of President of the Tribunal of 
Justice. He has been Minister of Grace and Justice in several Cabinets, a 
Moderado-Christino, and personally honest. Urbistondo was a general offi- 
cer in the Carlist army until 1840 ; he deserted the cause of the Pretender 
when it was in its decline, passed over to the Christina camp, and took 
advantage of the treaty of Bergara. He resided on half-pay in San Sebas- 
tian, and was implicated in the O’ Donnell plot in 1841. Private papers be- 
longing to him, and abstracted by a servant while he was residing near 
Bayonne in 1842-’3, showed that he was engaged with others in preparing 
the insurrection which in the latter year overthrew eee. He was 
not long after named Captain-General of the Phillipine Islands, but was 
recalled after the revolution of 1854. He is supposed not to have entirely 
forgotten his Carlist tendencies. General Lersundi figured as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Bravo Murillo Ministry, and was one of those who 
was preparing the coup d’état previous to the formation of the Sartorius or 
San = Ministry. e was implicated in the Diego Leon insurrection in 
Madrid in 1841, when the project was to take off the Queen to France or to 
the Basque Provinces. He succeeded in escaping to France, where he re- 
sided till the fall of Espartero in 1843. He is a native of Guipuzcoa, 
served as a private volunteer in the Chapelgorris in the beginning of the 
war, was the protégé of the Conchas, and was by them advanced to the su- 
yerior ranks. He was made a Brigadier after the military insurrection in 
Madrid in 1848. He isa gallant soldier, but nothing more. General Sanz, 
Captain-General of Madrid, was Minister of War in the Cabinet that made 
the Spanish marriages in 1846, and was a member of the Senate. He was 
always a Moderado, He has never been much distinguished in any way, 
either as a general, politician, or speaker. General Pezuela, Reactionist, 
is brother to the Marquis of Viluma, who is rather an Absolutist in po- 
lities, after having been a Revolutionist in 1819. General Pezuela, a man 
of gentlemanly manners, has not been much distinguished for military 
talents. He has filled the post of Captain-General of Porto Rico. His 
tastes are more literary than political, and some of his translations into 
Spanish verse from the Italian are of merit.” 

It is remarkable that the Madrid journals of the 10th, the eve of the 
fall of O'Donnell, contained no hint of the impending change. The 
Epoca, indeed, published a long article intended to prove the stability of 
the falling Ministry. And the Hojas Autografas took the opportunity to 
state that the Emperor of the French had written to the Queen a letter 
highly satisfactory to her, and to the Government of O’ Donnell, to whom 
she accorded her confidence. 

As regards the influence of the French Emperor on the change, the 
Paris correspondent of the Globe writes— 

‘** The Emperor was made acquainted already at Biarritz with the inten- 
tions of the Court at Madrid, and his Majesty then expressed his opinion to 
Marshal Serrano on the subject. This opinion was unfavourable to the 
yroposed change; not from any hostility to the principal parties concerned, 
But because the administration of Marshal O’ Donnell was a fact accepted by 
the country, whilst the advent of the Duke of Valencia might inspire fears 
of a more deadly reaction, and thus give rise to disaffection. The disinte- 
rested advice given by the Emperor appears to have in a slight measure 
surprised the advisers of the Queen; but any effect that may have been 
produced by the Imperial counsels was speedily overruled by the influence 
of the Queen-Mother.” 

Another curious fact is, that at a grand ball on the Queen's birthday, 
celebrated on the 10th instant, two days before the change of Ministry, 
she opened the dancing with Marshal O'Donnell, and took Marshal Nar- 
vacz for her next partner! 

Letters from Madrid tell of an assault committed by Marshal Narvaez, 
before he was Minister, on Sefior Guel y Rente, the husband of the In- 
fanta Josefa. Narvaez found him at the house of General Aleson; and 
although the General’s wife was present, the Marshal is said to have thus 
addressed the Sefior Guel—“‘ Ah! you rascal, you coward; turn out. 
You told lies of me in the Cortes. ‘ake this, and this, and this,”"—suit- 
ing the action to the word, and striking him repeatedly. Guel did not 
return the blow, but sent the Marshal a challenge. The Queen, hearing 
of it, would not allow Narvacz to fight, and packed the Sefior Guel off to 
San Sebastian. 


KR u55ia.—The Czar arrived at Zarskoeselo on the 6th. He was to 
arrive at the railway station of the Winter Palace on the 8th, and make 
his solemn entry into St. Petersburg on the 14th. The grand ball to be 
given by the nobility and commercial classes was to be on the 15th, 

The Daily News publishes a remarkable speech delivered by a Russian 
merchant during the coronation festivals, preceded by some account of the 
speaker. 

**Among the feasts at Moscow by which the late coronation of the Czar 
was attended, was one given by M. Basile Kokoreff to the deputations of 

»easants and merchants assembled from the principal cities of Russia. 
Kokoreff was formerly a peasant, but is now one of the wealthiest merchants 
in Russia, and has made himself singularly popular throughout the empire 
by his profuse generosity and enthusiastic patriotism. The last occasion 
upon which his name was brought prominently before English readers was 
in connexion with a grand banquet given by him at Moscow to the soldiers 
and sailors returning from the , a of Sebastopol. At the late dinner to 
the merchants he delivered a speech sufficiently remarkable to repay trans- 
lation. ‘ It is not long since,’ he said, ‘ that at this very place, Moscow, the 
heart of the Russien nationality, the Muscovites féted the welcomed and 
heroic defenders of Sebastopol. We were tnen expecting peace, and were 
consoling ourselves with the hope of soon profiting by its happy results. 
Today peace is no longer a hope, it is a reality; and row again, m the same 
city of Moscow, we are celebrating, heart and soul, the holy coronation of our 
beloved monarch, the author of the peace and so many other blessings. Here 
also are united the representatives of the whole nation, as w ell as you also, 
gentlemen, the delegates of our bourgeoisie. Let us, therefore, manifest im 
unison the sentiments which we feel at the advent of these recent blessings. 
Our gracious sovereign has been pleased to order that our children should 
henceforth frequent without any restriction the University course. He has 
ordered the revision of the relations between government and ecommerce ; 
and the revision of the tariff, which cannot fail to quicken our industry. 
All our relations with foreign nations are rendered easier. His Majesty 
has also been pleased to authorize the foundation of an industrial society, 
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under the direct patronage of the heir to the throne. Happy the people and 
erand its future when its princes apply themselves betimes to the sacred 
duty of learning its wants and studying the means of satisfying them! 
Lastly, in the midst of all these events, the Society of Navigation 
and of the Commerce of the South and of Russia has been establish- 
ed, the aim of which is to expedite our relations with Europe, and to 
facilitate our exports and imports. Russia has always been able to confess 
her faults as well as recognize her merits. Let us, therefore, frankly de- 
clare, gentlemen, that in point of commerce and industry we are in many 
respects rather behind. Our merit at present consists in the desire to im- 
rove ourselves by intelligent practice. It is a fact, that in the industrial 
ife of a people, certain and complete success is less easily obtained by the 
theoretical precepts of books than by a continuous contact with other peo- 
ples. By t nis contact we acquire experience, ideas, taste, and establish new 
relations, Which are sure to be maintained because they rest upon common 
interests—the only stable securities for treaties of peace. In order to 
arrive at this end, the surest means is facility and rapidity of communication 
with foreign nations. The question of steam-boats and railways is at pre- 
sent a question of human interest, because it is by their means that nations 
can be united in a community of interests and in feelings of fraternity. In 
regard to commerce, there exists amongst us the most contradictory opinions. 
Some still speak of a Chinese wall; others of free trade. But be certain, 
gentlemen, that such questions are never resolved by extremes: their true 
definitions can only result from an international exchange of ideas. When 
by means of steam we shall be able to unite ourselves more closely with fo- 
reign merchants, more expert than we are in point of industry, and exchange 
with them our ideas, then we shall arrive at the exact and true definition of 
the very principles of commerce,—a definition which is deeply interesting 
to the whole of Europe. It will then happen that we shall see here in Mos- 
cow, the centre of the internal commerce of Russia, as well as in the other 
cities and ports of the empire, representatives of the principal commercial 
houses of Europe. We shall then be able to learn every day here in Mos- 
cow, and at a fixed hour, the progress of business in Paris, London, and other 
laces, and be able, when we are assembled as now, with the glass in our 
hands, to learn by telegraph the health of our children, who may be placed 
in foreign countries in Russian houses of commerce. When I review in 
mind all the pregnant consequences which must infallibly result to nations 
from their union by means Summene union based on common interests 
—I cannot refrain from proposing to you, gentlemen, to drink at once and 
unanimously the following toast, ‘To European commerce, to foreign mer- 
chants, our elder brethren in industry, and to my honourable colleagues the 
merchants of Russia.’ The above speech was received by the company with 
loud and repeated hurrahs. The personal appearance of M. Kokoretf, while 
delivering this speech—his long ee and hair cut a Ja moujik, and his 
warmth of manner—did not by any means lessen the effect of his words.”’ 

Full and authentic details have been published on the grand Russian 
scheme for evading the treaty of Paris and maintaining a steam fleet in 
the Black Sea. The scheme consists in establishing a company to be 
called “‘ The Russian Steam-boat and Trading Company.” This company 
is to be maintained by high bounties paid by the Imperial Treasury. There 
will be eleven lines of steamers ; cight starting from Odessa. The greater 
part will ply in the Black Sea, in the Sea of Azoff, up the great Russian 
rivers, and up the Danube; three lines will run to Alexandria, Trieste, 
and Marseilles. It is calculated that 300 steamers will be thus em- 
ployed. All the land, wharfs, quays, and warehouses, required by the 
company in Russia, they are to have rent-free. The Government, besides 
paying a high mileage bounty, will pay 64,000 silver roubles annually for 
repairs. The capital of the company is 1,000,000/7.; the Government 
subscribes one-third, and abstains from taking dividends for five years. 
No foreigner can hold shares in the company. The Government no- 
minates two out of six directors. The founders of the company are two 
Government officials. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Zimes countenances the opinion that 
Russia bears a grudge against Austria; and illustrates passing politics by 
a reference to another period. 

“ The Viennese are highly indignant if it is hinted that Russia has a 
much greater dislike to Austria than she has to France or England; but 
information has reached me which places the matter beyond all doubt. At 
first the reception given to Prince Setechony was icy cold; and when the 
Muscovites did thaw, they never lost an opportunity of letting him feel that 
the attentions shown him were ad personam. Even in the presence of the 
Ambassador and his suite the Russians made no secret of their deadly hatred 
towards Austria, and of their hopes that the day would soon come when 
they might balance accounts with her. When the foregoing communica- 
tion was made to me, the words used by Count Medem, who was Russian 
Minister here in 1849, immediately recurred to my memory—*‘ Austria has 
only one friend in Russia,’ said he, * but fortunately for her his name is 
Nicholas.’ The remark was addressed to a Foreign Minister, who was well 
inclined to Austria, and by him communicated to me.”’ 


— 








| we have hundreds of thousands of arms that are with us. 


Curkey.—The Journal des Deébats states, that the Czar, who backed | 
the claim of Moldavia to the islands of the Danube, has given way to | 


the Cabinets of Vienna and London, which supported the claim of the 
Turks. The same journal states, that “ the pretensions raised by Rus- 
sia with regard to the Isle of Serpents have been abandoned. Russia 
has given way, and the Isle of Serpents will again become a possession of 
Turkey.” But ‘the Bolgrad difficulty remains in all its force. 

The French Ministerial journals have been busily expressing their 
* surprise ” at the bad faith of Austria in continuing to occupy the 
Danubian Principalities. 

The following telegraphic despatch is from Vienna, October 16. 

“The Journal de Constantinople of the 10th instant announces, that, in 
a battle fought on the river Laba, the Russians left 16 guns and 800 pri- 
soners in the hands of the Circassians. It is also announced that the Kus- 
sians have been driven back from the river Kuban, with the loss of many 
men and guns.”’ 

(The Laba is one of the affluents of the Kuban. Its sources are in 
independent Circassia, but it flows through a part of the country held by 
the Russians. ] 


Auited Statrs.—The Kangaroo arrived at Liverpool on Thursday, 
with advices from Philadelphia to the 2d October. 

A great meeting of the friends of Fremont at Pittsburg in Pennsyl- 
vania is thus described by the Daily News, from American sources— 

“When people woke that morning, they mistook it for Sunday. No 
mills were going, and scarcely a factory or shop was opened. When, in 
August, the Appropriation Bill was bandied from the one House to the other 
at Washington, the Cabinet caused the stoppage of all military works and 
manufactures, and needlessly turned off the mechanics, as an clection ma- 
necuvre on behalf of Buchanan: but the metal-workers of Pittsburg are not 


day of the Convention. ‘The fact is, some of the Free settlers in Kansas 
were from Pennsylvania, and the murder or mere maltreatment of one such 
fellow citizen is found to excite a whole township or county. The old 
friends of Mr. Hoyt, who was so infamously murdered in Kansas, assem- 
bled before his house, in the beautiful New England village of Deerfield ; 
and the performance of a dirge before his porch, while the multitude stood 
uncovered, is said to have excited a perfee thy overwhelming emotion. Thus 
it has been in Pennsylvania, wherever a settler from Kansas has appeared 
to tell the story of his wrongs, or the mere name of some murdered victim 
has arrived by telegraph. One consequence was, that the Pittsburg pro- 
cession, on its march to the ground of the Convention, was from seven to 
nine miles long. There were eight (some say ten) thousand men in it, and 
100,000 were present at the Convention. The shows of the procession, new 
as they were, were like nothing modern, and especially nothing American. 
A hideous band of well got-up Border Ruftians led the way; these were fol- 
lowed by personations of ‘ Mean Whites,’ shivering and starving under 
wages of 10 cents a day; by a representation of the Border Ruffian camp, 
with its whisky-bottles, cards, weapons, and blackguards ; and by a hideous 
gm under the Buchanan conditions of industry—the ruinous place 
with its broken windows, the half-starved people, the bad work and total 
cheerlessness, On the other hand, the press was carried aloft, vigorously 
worked, and triumphant. The ship of the Constitution was in full rig, and 
showing cannon from all her ports. The Buchanan Administration, with 
civil war, prostration of industry, and political servitude, was exhibited on 
the one hand ; and the Fremont policy of free labour, peace, and Republi- 
can independence, on the other ; while the press put the case before the na- 
tion for decision. The place and the circumstances give an importance to 
this Convention which can hardly be overrated ; and the world will not now 
be surprised if the Republicans carry Pennsylvania itself, and the Union in 
its train.” 

At Richmond in Virginia, Mr. Wise, the Governor of the State, had 
made an extraordinary speech at a Demoerctic meeting. Here is a spe- 
cimen— 

“T love the Union of the States better than any Black Republican does: 
I know of but one thing worse than disunion—but one, an that is dis- 
honour. If Buchanan is elected President of the United States, there will 
be no aggression upon us by the Government, and you will have nothing 
todo. You have only to goon and keep the peace. Sit still under your 
own vine and fig-tree, and all will remain happy and united, and your 
blessings—so far as Government protection and executive action are con- 
cerned—will be left unmarred. At all events, we shall have a respite. But 
the fearful alternative is, what will you do if the Black Republican eandi- 
date is elected? If Buchanan is not to be elected, God grant that Fillmore, 
as he is a man of patriotism and prineiple—for I take great pleasure in tes- 
tifying to his being a good man, though on the subject of slavery an Aboli- 
tionist, as I know him to be from nearly eleven years’ service with him in 
Congress— I say, God grant that he may be elected if Buchanan is not. But, 
sir, he is out of sight in this race. He will serve to distract and divide 
neighbour from neighbour in the South, and to fuse foes in the North. 
B But if Fremont is elected, is it a wrong, they will ask, that one man 
is elected instead of another? Never will we say that that is a wrong. 
Fremont is nothing, he is less than nothing in my estimation. He is but 
a mere personation of Black Republicanism—the bearer of the black flag. 
The question will not be, ‘ Shall Fremont reign over you and me >’ but it 
will be, * Shall the black flag be erected—shall the higher law be executed 
by the President of the United States over the reign of the constitution and 
the laws? Shall property be invaded with impunity?’ Yes, you will find 
hundreds that will say—they begin already to say—‘ Oh, wait, wait for 
some overt act ; wait for him to do some wrong.’ ‘Tell me, will any person, 
entertaining feelings of self-respect, having the spirit and courage of a man, 
wait to prepare for war while its cloud is in the Solon, until after the de- 
claration of war is made? Tell me if the hoisting of the Black Republican 
flag in the hands of an adventurer, born illegitimately in a neighbouring 
State, if not ill-begotten in this very city—tell me if the hoisting of the 
bluck flag over you by a Frenchman's bastard, while the arms of civil war are 
already clashing, is not to be deemed an overt act and a declaration of war ? 
I would preach peace. I would vote for peace—peace and honour. Look 
up to heaven, or, turning, look down upon the earth of our native land, and 
ask yourselves, tell yourselves the answer to the question which is everlast- 
ingly occurring to me—What will you do if this proclamation of war is 
made? .... Lam making no threats. I will remember the oath I have 
taken to preserve the constitution and defend the right of the people. I 
will fight for them, if 1 must fight, to save, not to destroy. War is a terrible 
thing; and we all have to remember, that if it begins it will not only be the 
North against the South, it will be a civil war of neighbourhoods for liberty 
against despotism—for right against power. Our enemies will remember, 
that if they have a minority in Virginia we have a minority in New Eng- 
land, New York, and Ohio, and everywhere North. If they have their 
50,000 or 60,000 left them in the State of Virginia, in every Northern State 
You have more 
than your own power at home, The saddest reflection to me is, that in such 
a crisis there will be found many traitors among us. But if we may have 
enough to do with these few at home, the Black Republicans have enough 
to do with the thousands that are still left in the Northern States to battle 
for the Union and the rights of all. Virginia has not depopulated herself 
without some return of the bread she has cast on the waters. There is 
many a heart in every State of the Union that has gone from the home of a 
Virginia family—many an arm that was conceived in the womb of a Virginia 
mother that will, when the dogs of war are let slip, be raised in vindication 
of her rights. We have friends across the water, too, as well as foes, who 
will cry havoc in such a war. What they consider our weakness we will 
rove to be our strength. With a proper knowledge of military discipline, 
| will fprove that our faithful slaves ean and will repel the Black Repub- 
licans and their traitorous allies who may invade us.”’ 

[This speech was interrupted by bursts of ‘* enthusiastic” and “ tre- 
mendous”’ cheering. } 

There is no fresh news from Kansas. The report is confirmed that 
the United States troops frustrated the Border Ruftians in an intended at- 
tack upon Lawrence, and that Governor Geary has prevailed upon them to 
withdraw from the State. The Free-Soilers are under a like compres- 
sion: they must disarm, or retire. 

At Baltimore, on the 30th September, an affray occurred at a board- 
ing-house in South Street, between two young men, David Harris and 
Edward Spencer, growing out of a quarrel about an umbrella. Harris 
was stabbed to the heart, and died in five minutes. W. R. Taber, editor 
of the Charleston Mercury, was killed on the 29th September, in a duel 
with Edward M‘Grath. There were three exchanges of shots, the last 
of which proved fatal to Mr. Taber. 

Three of the persons implicated in the frauds on the Northern Railway 


| of France have been traced to New York, and there apprehended, by the 


the less supporters of Fremont, and they made holiday in grand style on the | 


aid of Mr. Goddard, lately one of the chief officers at Bow Street. The 
names of the prisoners are Eugene and Louis Grelet and Auguste Parrot. 
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Carpenticr, the chief criminal, has escaped. They are now in the 
hands of the New York Police. It is doubtful, however, whether under 
the extradition treaty between France and the United States they can be 
surrendered, as the clause of the treaty under which they have been ar- 
rested only provides for the surrender of “ public officers” charged with 
embezzlement. The question to be decided is, whether railway servants 
are public officers within the meaning of the treaty. 

According to the New York Herald, Grelet makes no secret of his 
crimes. He is represented as having confessed them to a reporter of that 








paper who visited him in prison; as having described how he managed to | 


abstract the shares belonging to M. Rothschild; and as having implicated 
others in the transactions, which spread over several years. 

** ¢ Tf we are compelled to go back to France,’ said Grelet, ‘ I will dis- 
close several matters that will compromise the very men who now persecute 
me, and even great financiers who now hold their heads so high on the 
Bourse.’ In the year 1846, when the railway company was first chartered, 
Messrs. Grelet and Carpentier were employed as cashiers in the concern, 
* My first speculations,’ says Grelet, ‘ were always entered into with cash, 
and it was not until 1852 that I borrowed the shares of the company. I 
hoped to be able to replace them by lucky ventures; but, being without 
any ready cash, Carpentier and myself were always unfortunate in our 
speculations.’ ’’ 

According to Grelet’s statement, the company paid double dividends 
on 4000 of M. Rothschild’s shares; the company paying him, and those 
who held the abstracted shares, without question. Grelet is also said to 
have made some damaging disclosures as to the mode in which the 
* large fish swallow up the small fry” in Paris—that is, how the great 
speculators eat the little ones. 

Walker is reported to have made peace with Costa Rica. He has 
granted a monopoly of the transit across Nicaragua to ‘‘ Charles Morgan” 
and “ Cornelius K, Garrison,” and has invested them with the property 
of the Accessary Transit Company. 
from New York for Nicaragua. 

Sndia.—tThe fuller despatches of the overland mail do not throw 
much light on that part of the telegraphic summary relating to the Per- 
sian expedition. It scems, that up to the time when the mail was made up 
it was not publicly known in Bombay whether the Persians had entered 
Herat or not. All that was known there was that the preparations for 
the expedition had not been countermanded, but that they were going on 
with considerable rapidity, in order that all might be in readiness for the 
expected order from England to set sail. If, as was anticipated, the 
order reached Bombay on the 20th October, ‘ the expedition would sail 
about the end of that month or the beginning of November.” Already— 
that is, up to the 12th September—about 9000 tons of private shipping 
had been taken up as transports. Ten steamers will be supplied by the 
Indian navy, and a number of gun-boats were in preparation for acting 
in the shallow waters of the Persian Gulf. Large quantities of ammu- 
nition for flint muskets are to be sent up the Indus as a supply to the 
Affghans, with whom it is probable the Indian force would codéperate. 
The Bombay papers speak in high terms of the Persian artillery, and esti- 
mate the Persian infantry at 80,000 men, ‘more or less regular, and for 
the most part well drilled by European officers, or after the European 
fashion.” It is anticipated that the British force would occupy Kur- 
rack, and capture Bushire, as a beginning of the war. 

The troops in the Punjaub have suffered severely from cholera—espe- 
cially the Seventieth (Queen's), the Eighty-first, and the Artillery. But 
the pestilence is reported as subsiding. 

From Scinde comes news of an important invention by the well-known 
Colonel Jacob, of the Scinde Horse—* a rife shell of a conical or cone- 
spherical form.” At twelve hundred yards this shell, fired from a rifle, 
exploded an ammunition-waggon packed in every respect like a field 
battery. 

The Calcutta and Bombay correspondents of the Times give some de- 
tails respecting the new loan. “ By a notification dated the 30th of 
August, the Supreme Government has opened a new Four-and-a-half 
per cent loan. The new loan is unlimited in amount, and no part is to 
be paid off for ten years, and then not without three months’ notice, to 
be issued any time after the 29th of June 1866, Upon this notification 
being made public in Bombay, the Four per cents fell, and the Five per 
cents advanced but slightly. It is said that the moneyed interests of 
India will not subscribe to the new loan to any considerable amount.” 
From Calcutta comes a similar statement. ‘The terms offered are not 
sufficient to tempt dealers. The old Fours are at 12 per cent discount, 
and no one therefore will subscribe to the new loan. Up to yesterday 

the 7th September] less than one thousand pounds had been paid in.” 
ut the writer thinks, that whether the money is paid in Calcutta or 
not, ‘ the loan will gradually fill in the interior.” 

From the Indian correspondents of the London journals we derive a 
fact of great interest to Hindoo students— 

“A very remarkable address has been presented to Mr, J. P. Grant, Mem- 
ber of Council, by a large body of Hindoo gentlemen. In it they thank 
him for his exertions in behalf of the act permitting widows to remarry, and 
urge him to continue his efforts for the abolition of polygamy. Petitions by 
the dozen reach the Legislative Council on this subject. They are all of one 
tenour, praying for the abolition of polygamy by penal statute. A more 
remarkable movement, perhaps, never occurred among an Oriental people.” 

An incident at Calcutta had caused a ferment. Three tickets of ad- 
mission to an * Inundation ball” were given to three ladies not be- 
longing to moral society. The tickets were traced to Lord Dunkellin, 
the Governor-General’s military secretary and nephew. The wives and 
daughters of Calcutta, thus outraged, were loud in their complaints, and 
Lord Dunkellin had publicly apologized. Writing to the stewards of 
the ball, he says— 

“The tickets were, as I informed you, given by me without one mo- 
ment’s reflection, for persons in whom I was and am not in any way in- 
terested. I shall feel obliged by your making this statement public in any 
way you may think fit.” . 

Gustralia.—aAdvices from Melbourne, to the 9th July, have been 
received this week. The public business of the colony was the election 
of Members for its Parliament. Each of the six provinces will return 
five members to the Upper House, and ten members to the Lower. 
But such was the political apathy, that only ten candidates for the 
Upper and some thirty-seven or thirty-eight for the Lower House had 
come before the public. The secret of this apathy is partly traceable to 
dissatisfaction with the constitution, and partly to the high qualification 





Hundreds of emigrants have sailed | 





' aS 
—5000/, worth of real estate—required for each member of the Upper 


House. It was thought that the squatters were holding back in order 
that they might at the last moment “ rush” the Upper House,—a sport- 
ing phrase, that implies a waiting race and a severe push towards the 
close. The Melbourne correspondent of the Zimes states that there is a 
large party in the country against State aid for religious purposes,” fg. 
vourable to an abolition of the property qualification, and universal suffrage. 
equal representation, and triennial Parliaments. In fact, ‘‘a Reform Bill in 
some shape is the staple of almost every candidate’s address.” An attempt 
had been made to unite the popular party with a view to carrying its 
candidates at the elections. But the party split mainly on the two 
great questions, “ State aid to religion” and “ compensation to squat- 
ters,” which the majority desired to leave “‘ open” questions, and which 
the minority distinctly condemned. The minority represents the ultra- 
Liberal section, the majority the comparatively moderate Liberals. Both 
parties share in common a strong opposition to property qualification, 
long Parliaments, and the present restricted suffrage ; oa each expresses 
its opinion that the time has come for the establishment of a Federal As- 
sembly empowered to legislate on all intercolonial questions. 

There is a ‘‘No-Popery ” cry in the colony, which embarrasses the 
Liberal party. It is shown in the fact that Mr. Gavan Duffy refused to 
act with Mr. John Fawkner, “ one of the very earliest settlers,” because 
the latter had raised “ something like a cry of ‘No-Popery’ against 
Gavan Duffy.” 

The exports of Victoria continue to exceed the imports; the exports 
for the first six months of the year being 7,726,070/., and the imports 
being 6,143,783/.; leaving an excess of exports to the amount of 
1,618, 2877. 


Pliscellanrans. 


The Gazette of Tuesday notifies that the Queen has issued a congé 
@élire to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s to elect a Bishop for the 
see of London, made vacant by the resignation of Dr. Blomfield; and 
that she has recommended Dr. Archibald Campbell Tait, Dean of Car- 
lisle, for election. A congé d’élire has also been issued to the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham, to elect Dr. Longley, Bishop of Ripon, as Bishop 
for the see of Durham, made vacant by the resignation of Dr. Maltby. 

The same Gazette notifies the appointment of the Reverend Richard 
Chenevix Trench to the Deanery of Westminster. 

The Gazette contains a notification from the Lords of the Admiralty, 
to the effect that they have been informed by Count de Persigny, that 
Prince Napoleon, in his recent expedition to the North Sea, caused a 
number of floats, bearing inscriptions denoting the place of their immer- 
sion to be thrown overboard, with a view to determine the direction of 
the currents in that sea; and it is requested that if any of these floats be 
cast on the shores of Great Britain, they may be sent forthwith to the 
Count de Persigny at Albert Gate House, London. 

The Commander-in-chief, through his Adjutant-General, has notified 
that the King of Sardinia has set apart a portion of the issue of silver 
medals distributed to the Sardinian troops, for distinguished soldiers and 


| officers of the British Army; and the commanding-officers of regiments 











which have served in the Crimea are directed to send in a nominal list of 
those worthy of the decoration. 

Sir Henry Young, in a letter dated Government House, Hobart 
Town, July 5, contradicts a statement made in the Zimes of April last, 
to the effect that he had dissolved his Council with a precipitation and 
violence which recall the days of Charles the First and Second. 

‘In Tasmania,’’ Sir Henry writes, ‘‘ by the constitutional prerogative of 
prorogation, (not dissolution, as you state,) I upheld the respect due to the 
supreme judicature and the sanctity of the writ of Habeas Corpus as a time- 
honoured guarantee of the liberty of an Englishman against an illegal war- 
rant; and by the prorogation I preserved the public peace. The proroga- 
tion was most deliberate, unexceptionable in tone, language, and manner, 
and comer for it quietly in the evening prevented the violence of an 
impending riot, publicly threatened and announced to take place the next 
morning.”’ ‘For my own part,” he adds, ‘* I am most willing to quit the 
office of Governor whenever I am unable to exemplify the axiom—on which 
my policy hitherto has been founded—that Englishmen can be constitution- 
ally governed by their own will and consent.” 





The journals of Monday recorded with a very general expression of 
regret the death of Mr. John Wood, Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, who died early on the morning of the 10th, at Bath, whither he 


| had gone for the benefit of his health. 


‘Mr. Wood had been upwards of a quarter of a century in the public ser- 
vice, first as Chairman of the Board of Stamps and Taxes, and afterwards 
as Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue. In 1826, he was elected re- 
presentative for the borough of Preston, in conjunction with Lord Stanley, 
the pues Earl of Derby; and at that period was a member of the North- 
ern bar, having large practice as a barrister. Mr, Wood was the son of Mr, 
Ottiwell Wood, a successful manufacturer near Manchester, and, like his 
futher, was astanch advocate of Liberal political measures. On his ap: 
pointment to the Board of Stamps and Taxes, he retired from the repre- 
sentation of Preston, and did not afterwards sit in the House of Commons, 
He died at the age of sixty-six years.” 

Mr. Charles Rowcroft, late Consul at Cincinnati—previously known as 
the author of Tales of the Colonies, and other literary productions—died 
while returning home with his wife and five children, in the Cherubim. 
Mr. Rowcroft was one of the three Consuls dismissed by the American Go- 
vernment for his connexion with the enlistment business; and he was ex- 
»osed to much enmity in America on this account, especially from the 
Trish, who threatened Fong His death was rather sudden, and is considered 
to be somewhat mysterious, There was no surgeon on board ; and when 
Mr. Roweroft complained of illness, the master of the ship — him 
with what he considered suitable medicines. The body so rapidly decom- 
posed that it was necessary soon to commit it to the deep. The master 
of the Cherubim ‘ cannot easily persuade himself that the death was na- 
tural.” 

The Honourable Charles Grimston, third son of the late Earl of Verulam, 
and brother of the Countess of Clarendon, died on the 8th instant. He 
fell under the effects of a fever with which he was attacked at Constan- 
tinople shortly before the close of the war. 

The last weekly return of the Registrar-General exhibits a favourable 
state of the public health, 

** The deaths, which in the previous six weeks have been on an average 
1035, declined last week to 939. In the corresponding weeks of the ten 
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years 1846-55, the average number was 1003 ; and if this is raised by a 
tenth part for increase of population, it becomes 1103; compared with which, 
the present return shows a reduction of 164. Four persons died at the age 
of ninety years or upwards ; two women who were ninety years old, a Green- 
wich pensioner who was ninety-one, and a gardener’s labourer who died in 
the Wyndham Road, Camberwell, at the age of ninety-four years,” 

The Times of Wednesday contained a marvellous narrative, by “ an eye- 
witness,” entitled ** Railways and Revolvers in Georgia.” The * eye- 
witness” entered a train at Macon, in the State of Georgia, at three in the 
afternoon, and arrived at Augusta at three o’clock next morning. There 
were twenty-five persons mm the train, three of whom were women, and one 
a little boy. According to the narrative, one of the women and a man de- 
signated “ B” were going on a party of pleasure. A second man * A,” 
in love with the young woman, determined to spoil sport. No sooner 
were they in the train than A and B talked at each other; and an- 
other passenger, “CC,” took up the quarrel and urged the parties to fight 
it out. The rest of the passengers fell to talking of duelling ; and two of 
them quarreling, they got out of the train, fought, and the telegraph re- 

rted the death of one. As B would not then fight A, C challenged B ; and B 
was killed off. C then successively fought two other duels, each time kill- 
ing his man. Two of these were fought with champions of the young wo- 
man, whom C and a companion proclaimed to be a strumpet. Twice the 
train stopped in order that the duels might be fought. One of them was 
fought with Monte Christo or noiseless pistols, in the smoking-car. On the 
whole journey six — were killed. One was a boy, the son of one of the 
slain. He reproached C with the murder of his father ; whereupon C cut his 
throat and flung him out of the train. After the last duel, the conductor 
adroitly left behind one of the chief duellists and boxed up the other. No 
report of these atrocities appeared in the Georgian newspapers. 

‘he Globe of Wednesday evening took up this tale of horrors, delicately 
hinting that the Zimes had been hoaxed. The Times of Thursday morning, 
returning to the story, said it would be a great relief if it could be made out 
that the narrative was an invention. ‘Its insertion was delayed for some 
days, that we might obtain satisfactory vouchers for the writer’s respect- 
ability, sanity, and truthfulness; and on those points we have no doubt. 


Short of a miracle, we never read anything so simply stated yet so incre- | 


dible in its substance. Yet we are told that nothing but the terror which 
possesses peaceful men in the States prevents the publication of more hor- 
rors of this sort.’’ 

Still incredulous, the Globe of Thursday evening intimates that “ our 
powerful contemporary writes on the subject ‘ with his tongue in his 
cheek’ "’; but, taking the word of the Zimes that the journal had obtained 
vouchers for the truthfulness and sanity of the eye-witness, the Globe pro- 
ceeds to look for the evidence of the ‘truth of the narrative. The ‘ eye- 
witness ”’ actually saw nothing of these multiplied horrors ; neither did he 
or she hear any of the reports of the fire-arms. Nearly the whole must have 
occurred tv the night. In short, the Globe “ can only explain the matter 
by supposing an elaborate hoax to have been played off on ‘the stranger.’ ”’ 

Nearly three columns of small type are accorded by the 7imes this morn- 
ing to two letters—one from a Southern, the other from a Northern gentle- 
man—expressing utter disbelief in the story, and offering strong considera- 
tions, derived from internal evidence showing, that it is inconsistent with 
itself and with known facts. Both the writers express their determination 
to send the letter of the ‘‘ Eye-witness”’ to Georgia for the purpose of obtain- 
ing either a confirmation or a refutation. 


The military scapegraces of the Fourth Dragoons—Lord Ernest Vane 
Tempest, Lieutenant Winstanley, and Cornet Birt—have naturally attracted 
a large share of public attention. From the fuller account of the late disgrace- 
fuloutrage it appears, that Cornet Ames, who has recently joined the regiment, 
has incurred the dislike of Lord Vane Tempest and his friends. At the mess 
on Sunday the 2lst September, Lord Vane Tempest behaved insolently to 
Cornet Ames; asking whether he had walked from the Pavilion to the Lewes 


Road Barracks to save expense ; whether the reason he did not drink cham- | 


pagne was that he could not afford it; and other taunts. Ames ultimately 
refused to answer any more questions ; whereupon Lord Vane Tempest 
threatened him with a degrading punishment. The same evening, the 
three officers dragged Ames into Lord Vane Tempest’s room, overpowered 
and held him on a sofa while they shaved off one of his whiskers; then they 
put a bib on him, and fed him with pap, slapping his back as if he had been 
ababy. They played other pranks on different occasions, such as breaking 
into his room ‘and destroying his furniture. 
On Monday morning, at half-past three o’elock, (as we are informed by a re- 
ble inhabitant residing at the North part of the town,) the inhabitants 
of the Lewes road were awoke by a loud noise and shouting. A quarrel, it 
seems, had taken place between Lord Ernest Vane and Cornet Birt, supposed 
to be under arrest, who had just driven up to the stables occupied by his 
Lordship, at the Race Hill Imm. From what our informant could sec, his 
Lordship knocked Mr. Birt out of the vehicle, using very bad language ; 
and afterwards a general fight took place between all parties, the grooms 
included. This continued for some time, until the police came up and put 
an end to the affair. His Lordship then drove away towards the barracks.— 
Brighton Guardian. 


Mr. John Macgregor, M.P. for Glasgow, has sent a letter to the news- | 


papers respecting his connexion with the Royal British Bank. He says he 
neither projected nor founded the bank. He merely consented, at the in- 
stance of the projectors, to become a director. ‘ 
knew—that the manager conducted the business as he pleased.‘ Neither I 
nor any other director, as far as I am aware, knew anything of any private 


He tells us what every one | 


The marriage of the young Princess Mathilde, daughter of Prince Charles 
Bonaparte, with Count Louis de Cambagérés, was celebrated on ‘Tuesday at 
the Chapel of the Tuileries. The Count is grand-nephew of the Prince 
Arch-Chancellor of the Empire, and grandson of Marsh il Davoust, Prince 
d’Eckmuhl, 

The Corriere Mercantile of Genoa tells this story. ‘ The Dowager- 
Empress of Russia avoids passing through Austria. Her Majesty is to pro- 
ceed to the Rhine by the German railways, and to repair thence across 
Switzerland to Genoa, where she is to embark for Nice, It is said that at 
one of the last public ree eptions at Moscow the Czar addressed these words 
| to the Piedmontese General Broglio— Tell your King that I recommend 
| my mother to him’; and, turning towards Prince Esterhazy, he added— 
| * Do not be surprised if I love and esteem open enemies,’ ” 

According to the Wilan Gazette, the Imperial visit to Italy will not take 
place till January. [There seems to be great difficulty in arranging a proper 
reception for the Emperor, The nobility are lin:ering at their country- 
houses, to avoid meeting the Imperial Stranger. Workmen at the Royal 
Palaces are now receiving higher wages on condition of being very loyal in 
their shouts when the Emperor arrives. And the Church has been ny ee 
to, that the pious may be exhorted to flock te Milan—the priests to be re- 
warded for their work. ] 

The Archduke Albrecht, Governor-General of Hungdry, has been severely 
hurt by the overturning of his carriage: it is said that the unskilful driver 
was Prince Wilhelm, a younger brother of the Archduke. 
| The unfortunate Poerio has had to undergo a surgical operation, his 
| chains having produced swellings and tumours on his ody. 





Captain W. A. Willis has been appointed a Captain of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, in the place of the late Captain Moubray, 

A Civil List pension of 1007. has been given to the widow of Mr. A’Beck- 
ett. Government have also granted 100/, towards the fund for Mr, Angus 
B. Reach. 

By the reduction in the Infantry regiments, on the Ist instant, 197 cap- 
tains and 430 lieutenants have been placed on half-pay. 


A Mr. Gattai has applied to the Portuguese Government for leave to lay 
down an electric telegraph between Portugal and the Brazils, with exelu- 
sive privileges. He will seck similar privileges of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. 

At the date of the last advices from Ceylon, penny postage was to be in- 
troduced. 

The Pasha of Egypt has made a contract with a Parisian company to 
light Alexandria with gas. Of late years, Alexandria has made great 
strides in improvement. The * sound of the church-going bell” is now 
| heard from three Christian temples. There are new streets of handsome 
houses. A railway runs to Cairo. 

A report on the silk produce of this year in the Lombardo-Veneto king- 
dom has appeared in the |erona Gazette: it shows, on the whole, a very 
deficient crop. 

A very fine and costly collection of English horses, cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, recently left Liverpool for America, consigued to Mr, Thorne, an en- 
terprising breeder of New York. 


The Roman ecclesiastics have thought it best to postpone indefinitely the 
subject of forming diplomatic relations with Turkey, fearing that the 
Church might be ** mixed up in the conflict of the various interests which 
will be in existence at Constantinople.” 

Holford House, Regent's Park, is to become a Baptist College; Stepney 
College is tu be removed thither, 

Mr. William Harvey, a pantomimist and ballet-master, has made away 
with himself, by jumping into the sea while voyaging from Hamburg to 
Hull, at night. It was at first supposed that he had accidentally fallen 
overboard ; but papers which he left behind him show that he intended sui- 
cide. A quarrel with a person at Copenhagen, where he had been acting, is 
supposed to have disturbed his mind. 

The Lord Provost of Glasgow has received a respite for James M‘Manu 
who was recently convicted of the murder of a fellow labourer at Castlehi 
Iron-works, but recommended to mercy because the Jury did not think he 
intended to Aild. 

In three months, no fewer than 150,000 * dead letters’’ from foreign 
countries have accumulated in the post-oftices of the United States: this 
arises mainly from the constant movement of new immigrants, whose where- 
abouts are unknown. 


POSTSCRIPT. 





book kept by the manager ; nor could I know the persons in the City whose | 


paper was worthy of being discounted.” One of the blunders of the bank 
was making advances on the shares of the Islington Cattle Market. Speak- 
ing of these and similar “‘ securities,’ Mr. Macgregor says—*‘ Of the value 
of such securities I could know nothing: therefore I became convinced, but 
too late, that in the city of London, as is, I believe, the true and practicable 
¢eustom in Glasgow, no one should be a director of a bank but a City man of 
usiness ; for it was and is impossible for a purely West-end man to know 
who ought, or ought not, to be trusted. It was under these convictions that 
separated myself from all joint-stock connexions, As regards liabilities to 
the Royal British Bank, I deny the amount of debit, either legally or equit- 
ably ; and for any legal debit, of which, when I can ascertain the details 
which I cannot for some days) there are numerous offsets,—as transferred 
ew Three per Cents in the Bank of England, 1000/., then at 953 ; 5004. 
Btock at par; other securities, valued each at from 300/. to 400/. ; two valu- 
able life policies, that especially of a very old one, in the Law, for 1000/., to 
which several large bonuses have been added. As I have concluded in haste, 
I will only add that I will not shrink before calumny, nor shirk from paying 
any just claim that may be proved against me.” 


The Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge have returned to England 
their chateau near Frankfort. 
Lord John Russell did not stay long at Turin, but set out for Genoa ; 





whence he proceeded to Pisa, and arrived there on the 8th instant. 


| notification published yesterday by the Moniteur. 


The Free-trade tendencies of the French Emperor are shown in a brief 
The official journal 
states that the result of the inquiry into the state of French commerce, 
with the view of testing how far it would be prudent to remove all pro- 
hibitive duties, has decided the Emperor to postpone the abolition of those 
duties until the Ist of July 1861, 

** A measure in conformity with this determination has been promptly 
presented to the Council of State. French industry, apprized of the decided 
intentions of the Government, [prévenne des intentions bien arrétées du 
Gouvernement, will have all the time necessary to prepare for a new com- 
mercial régime.”’ 


The Madrid Gazette of the 16th gives signs of the reactionary spirit of 
the policy of Narvaez, in the shape of several royal decrees. 

**One revokes the Additional Act to the Constitution of 1845; another 
reéstablishes the former system of government in the household of the 
Queen ; a third restores to the Bishops the power of conferring holy orders 
in conformity with the concordat, and authorizes the profession of the 
noviciat in religious establishments for women.”’ 

A telegraphic despatch, dated “‘ Hamburg, Saturday,” states that “the 
Ministerial crisis in Denmark is at an end. Al! remain except M. Bang. 
M. Andrae is appointed Premier; M. Unsgaard, Minister of the Interior 
of the whole Monarchy; M. Krieger, hitherto in the Ministry of Schles- 
wig, is now Minister of the Interior to Denmark Proper. 

The Austrian Gazette undertakes to confirm a statement made by the 
Ost Deutsche Post, that the French Government has sent to that of Aus- 
tria a note demanding in peremptory terms the withdrawal of its troops 
from the Danubian Principalities. Baron Hiibner returned to his post 
at Paris on Thursday. 

A letter from Hamburg states that the Cabinct of Washington has an- 
nounced its determination to claim from Hanover a free passage of 
Elbe for all merchandise or territorial produce of the United States, 
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The most novel item of news is the dismissal of Lord Ernest Vane 
Tempest and Cornet Birt, of the Fourth Dragoon Guards, from the Army. 
It appears that a Court of Inquiry was held yesterday morning at Brigh- 
ton, under General Barnard, sent thither by the Commander-in-chief. 
It was close and secret, and what took place has not transpired; but it 
lasted a very short time, and the Gazette of last night contained an an- 
nouncement of the upshot of the morning’s inquiry : 

“ Memorandum.—Cornets Lord Ernest Vane Tempest and William J. 
Birt, of the 4th Light Dragoons, are dismissed from “ Majesty’s Army, 
in consequence of conduct unbecoming officers and gentlemen, and sub- 
versive of good order and military discipline, as reported to her Majesty by 
his Royal Highness the General Commanding-in-chief.”’ 

It has been remarked that the third officer supposed to have been rather 
deeply implicated in the outrages—Licutenant Winstanley—is not men- 
tioned in the memorandum; and it is suggested that if there are any 
facts which exonerate him they should be stated. 

Lord Ernest Vane Tempest has written to the Zimes, denying that 
he cut off one of the whiskers of Cornet Ames, but admitting that 
he cut off a part of one whisker; he also denies the story about the 
feeding of the Cornet with pap, &ec. The letter bears the date of yes- 
terday: Lord Ernest complains of the suspense in which he is kept ; but 
the suspense did not last long—within a few hours he was dismissed the 
Army, 


A successful meeting was held at Birmingham last night to support the 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society,—an association intended to give a 
friendly hand to prisoners on leaving gaol, and thus to keep them out of 
the reach of the tempters who await them at the prison-gates. Lord Cal- 
thorpe presided; Mr. M. D. Hill, Sir John Pakington, Lord Lyttelton, 
Mr. Stuart Wortley, Sir Stafford Northcote, and Mr. Adderley, addressed 
the meeting. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to direct that the corps of Royal 
Sappers and Miners shall henceforward be denominated the corps of Royal 
Engineers, and form one body with the existing corps of Royal Engineers.— 
London Gazette, Oct. 17. 


We are reqested to state, on the best authority, that the Board of Health 
at Funchal have officially ¢ertified the entire cessation of the terrible epi- 
demic which has recently ravaged the island of Madeira. It is desirable that 
this fact should be publicly known, as at this season of the year many Bri- 
tish subjects are in the habit of repairing to Madeira for the benefit of their 
health.— Zimes. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuaneGr, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The excitement in the English Stock Market regarding the specie move- 
ment continues unabated, owing to the diversity of opinion upon its pro- 
bable duration. Some features have transpired calculated to allay appre- 
hensions of increased pressure. The demand for gold this week has been 
less ; on some days there have been no withdrawals, the arrivals from Aus- 
tralia and America being sufficient for Continental purposes. The position 
of the Bank of France has improved ; and since their monthly return, their 
stock of bullion is said to have increased nearly 400,000/., and no further 
stringent measures are at present contemplated. It is stated that Messrs. 
Rothschild have contracted to supply them with gold to the extent of 
6,400,0007. 

There have been some extensive variations in the English Funds. The 
dividends were paid on Tuesday ; when some heavy advances made by the 
Bank of England during the shutting had to be repaid. If a renewal was 
requested, it was only granted for a week ; and yesterday the Directors de- 
termined not to lend ‘any further sums on Government Securities with the 
exception of Exchequer Bills. Although the soundness of the step was ad- 
mitted, Consols, which had previously stood at 91}, fell to 91. Today, after 
several changes, they closed § higher, being 91} 3 for Money and 91} 2 for 
the Account. Bank Stock is $, and Exchequer Bills 5s. lower. The public 
have shown confidence, and have invested Seeushy this week in the English 
Funds during a depression ; frequently causing a rapid rebound. There has 
been a heavy demand for money in the Stock Exchange, and out of doors ; 
it was partly required for the settlement in Shares and Foreign Stocks. The 
¥rench Funds have been more than 1 per cent lower, but latterly have ral- 
lied a little. 
from 4} to 5 per cent. 

The Corn-market has fallen 1s, to 2s. Gold and specie arrivals have com- 
prised 190,000/. from New York, and 368,848/. from Australia. 

In Foreign Stocks there has been a further fall of 5} in Turkish Six per 
Cents; chietly caused by the late accounts from Constantinople of the state 
of the Government finances: the Four per Cents have declined 1}. There 
has also been depression in the following—Sardinian and Peruvian Four- 
and-a-half per Cents, 2; Ditto Three per Cents, Dutch Four, and Russian 
Four-and-a-half per Cents, 1. 


them being in connexion with the settlement of the Account, arranged yes- 
terday. There is now a slight tendency to improvement. 
leaves off at 634 4; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 94 4; London, Brighton, 


The Bank of Amsterdam have raised their rate of discount | 








and South Coast, 103 5; London and North-Western, 100 }; Midland, 75 }. | 


The decline this week in French Shares has been—Eastern of France, 
and Great Central of France, 1/.; Northern of France, 15s.; Paris and 
Lyons, and Western and North-Western of France, 10s. 

SarurDAy, TWELVE o’CLOcK. 

The bullion return by the Bank of England exhibits a decrease of 
644,190/.; this reduction has been anticipated, and under present circum- 
stances it is not considered unfavourable. The Funds are consequently 

better; Consols for Money being 912 %, and for Account 91f, 2. Ex- 
chequer Bills par to 4 premium. In Foreign Stocks, Turkish Securities are 
higher. In Railways, there has been rather a brisk demand at higher 
rates—Chester and Holyhead, 16}; Great Western, 63}; London and 
North-Western, 1003; Midland, 753; Norfolk, 46}; North-Eastern— 
Berwick, 78; Ditto York, 55. 

Sarurpay, One o’CLock. 

In the English Stock Market no change has taken place; Consols for 
Money close at 913 3, and for Account 913 2. Exchequer Bills 1 5 pre- 
mium, Exchequer Bonds 98} 3. In Foreign Stocks there has been no 
difference of importance ; Spanish Passive has been done at 64 4. 

In Railways no new feature has oceurred—Caledonian, 54}; Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, 514; Great Northern, 91; Great Western, 63}; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 94§ ; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 104%; London and 
North-Western, 1003; London and South-Western, 102}; Midland, 76; 
North British, 36; North-Eastern—Berwick, 78; South-Eastern, 67} ; 
East Indian, 22}; Great Western of Canada, 223; Northern of France, 
373; Paris and Lyons, 50§. Mine-—United Mexican, 33. Joint Stock 











Great Western | Play had been written for the development of this single part. 


Banks—Australasia, 98; Bank of Egypt, 9}; English, Scottis ’ 
tralian Chartered, 16; London Chartered Bank of Australia 19? i 
and County, 31}; London and Westminster, 46}; Ottoman Bank li: 
South Australia, 34. Miscellaneous—Canada, 117}; Canada Government 
6 per Cent January and July, 112; London General Omnibus Company, 32 














3 per Cent Consols .......... 913 Dutch 24 per Cents,......, 64 ¢ 
Ditto for Account ........... 91z 2 | Ditto 4 per Cents . 96 
3 per Cent Reduced ......... 903 J Mexican 3 per Cents ......, : 21} 3 
New 3 per Cents. . gi Peruvian 44 per Cents....... 746° 
Long Annuities Ditto 3 per Cents .........., 53 5 
Bank Stock ,..... Portuguese 4 per Cents 1853, 43 5 
Exchequer Bills, . : . | Russian 5 per Cents,.....,, 106 8 
eo a ere 225 30 | Ditto 44 perCents......"'"'" 95 7 
Austrian 5 per Cents......... 869 | Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 412 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... - 99101; Ditto Deferred .....,......, 23} 3 
Belgian 4} per Cents......... 968 | Sardinian 5 per Cents .....,, 879° 
Chilian 6 per Cents.......... 102 4 | Swedish 4 per Cents .,....., 85 8 
Danish 5 per Cents ....4..... 102 4 Turkish 6 per Cents ......., 88? 9 
Danish 3 per Cents ........ - 85 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed. 98} of 


The Agra and United Service Bank, at a meeting in Calcutta on the 1éth 
August, declared a dividend for the half-year at the rate of 10 per cent per 
annum, besides devoting large sums for building-expenses and to the re- 
serve-fund, 

At a mecting of the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company, on Thursday, 
dividend of 2/7. per share was declared. With regard to the establishment of 
a line to Australia vid Panama, it was stated that a majority of the share- 
holders who have expressed an opinion are in favour of the ‘scheme, but it 
will not be carried out without again consulting the shareholders. 

The Royal Surrey Gardens Company are to have a dividend for the first 
half-year of their existence at the rate of 10 per cent per annum. This 
arises from the earnings during the ten weeks that the gardens were open. 


The ‘‘ London, Harwich, and Continental Steam Company,” with « 
capital of 100,000/., propose to establish a line of steamers between Harwich 
and Rotterdam, and a traffic arrangement has been made with the Eastern 
Counties Railway. It is said that by this route a saving of forty-eight 
hours could be effected in the transit to India, (by travelling via Trieste,) 
as compared with the Marseilles line. 

A “Geelong and Ballarat Railway” is advertised. The line is to form 
the first section of a direct railway between Victoria and Adelaide. The 
capital is to be 1,000,0007.; and a guaranteed interest is to be sought from 
the Colonial Legislature. 

The Universal Purveyor Company have resolved to increase their capital 
to 20,000/.; and to raise it to 100,000/. if certain amalgamations with 
existing houses can be effected. The object of the company is to supply food 
and other articles in an unadulterated state. . 





Che Chratres. 


On the subject of Midsummer Night's Dream, revived at the Princess's 
on Monday with all the anticipated splendour, Mr. Charles Kean and 
the rigid Shaksperians may fairly shake hands. The objection to the 
Winter's Tale, that the play was crushed beneath superabundant orna- 
ment, like Tarpeia beneath the shields of the Sabines, does not hold: 
good with regard to this most fanciful of dramas. We may almost say 
that Midsummer Night's Dream is too thin to be crushed. The serious 
characters are but slightly developed ; the language (save in the comic 
portion) is rather lyric than dramatic ; the chief situations, depending as 
they do on fairy agency, are only rendered more effective by the em- 
ployment of every mechanical contrivance that can give a supernatural 
aspect to the stage. Inthe Winter's Tale there was an independent 
action, that seemed constantly overpowered by a mass of heterogeneous 
decoration, with which it would not blend ; and even the peculiar glories 
of the Princess’s Henry VIII were attained by giving a prominence to 
accessories that diverted the attention from the principal figures. But in 
Midsummer Night's Dream, (save, we repeat, in the comic portion,) there 
is no principal figure ; it is a work of arabesque, which gains in value 
by the attention bestowed on its details, and can no more be spoiled by 
decoration than the libretto of an opera can be spoiled by music. Wit 
respect to the manner in which it has been put upon the stage by Mr. 
Charles Kean, we may say, without entering into the particulars of 
electric light, sliding rocks, and floral lanterns, that all the known means 
for creating a mimic fairy-land have been efficiently employed, and that 
the spectacle is distinguished as much by poetical spirit as by the evidence 
of large expenditure. 

We have been particularly careful to except the comic scenes while 
making the general assertion that Midswmmer Nights Dream affords 
few opportunities for histrionic display, because Mr. Phelps’s perform- 
ance of the character of Bottom, at Sadler’s Wells, is still fresh in our 
mind, Such a remarkably concrete individuality—something so essen- 





? . | tially different from all tradition—was created by Mr. Phelps, that he 
Railways have been weak, and sales have latterly increased; many of | 7 din ; : I “ 


almost eclipsed his own decorations, and one might fancy that the whole 
Mr. Har- 
ley is an excellent specimen of the traditional Weaver, and with his 
fellow comedians keeps the audience in a state of mirth whenever the 
business of the mock tragedy is carried on; but he does not make of the 
character that central figure which it became in the hands of Mr. Phelps. 

The play was performed with Mendelssohn’s music : that is to say, we 
had the overture, the entr’acte music, and the two fairy choruses,— 
things which are already well known to the public by means of the Phil- 
harmonic and other concerts; while that portion which cannot be heard 
except in conjunction with the play, the exquisitely imaginative melo- 
dramatic music which accompanies the action in the most poetical 
scenes, was almost entirely omitted, only two or three slight fragments 
being retained. Thus the public have been deprived of a fair opportu- 
nity of enjoying some of the most charming creations of the great mu- 
sician’s genius ; and of the pieces which were performed, some were 
spoiled by mutilations. This was not because there would otherwise 
have been too much music; for while so much of Mendelssohn’s was 
cut out, a greater quantity, not his, was lugged in—songs by Bishop 
and others, long movements “arranged” from quartets and sympho- 
nies, and commonplace dance-tunes. This farrago was not, on the whole, 
badly executed; though Mr. Kean’s orchestra and other resources are not 
sufficient for music of a high order. 

The revival of Timon of Athens at Sadler's Wells is on the same prin- 
ciple as when it was first produced there four years ago. Decoration, 
according to the prevailing fashion of the day, is extensively used to give 
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additional interest to a work remarkable for its deficiency in point of 
action; and in the course of the play it passes through three successive 
phases. While Timon is prosperous, the scenes and properties are in- 
tended to give a Greek reality to the tale; when he becomes a recluse, 
the object of decoration rises higher, and there is a successful attempt to 
symbolize the mind of the misanthrope by the visible circumstances 
around him: when, on the other hand, the invasion of Athens by Alci- 
biades is the theme of the play, an elaborate moving panorama repre- 
senting his march is introduced; and this may be deemed a mere tribute 
to the love of show, for the interest attached to Alcibiades in the fable is 
decidedly subordinate, and he is merely forced into importance on ac- 
count of his historical significance. We may aptly designate the three 
phases as those of historical illustration, poetical illustration, and his- 
torical intrusion; and for types of each in entire plays, point to Henry 
VILL, Midsummer Night's Dream, and the Winter's Tale, (observe or- 
der,) as represented at the Princess’s Theatre. ; 

Let it be added, that—setting theories of art aside—the mise en scéne 
of Timon of Athens is highly creditable to the management; and that— 
taking theories of art again into consideration—the “historical intru- 
sion ” does not occur till Timon has made his final exit and the drama- 
tic interest of the play is over. As long as he lives the misanthrope is 
the all-important object of the scene; and an elaborate picture of the 
effect of galling ingratitude on a noble and sensitive nature is produced 
by Mr. Phelps. 


The programme at the Lyceum has been at last varied by the produc- 
tion of The King’s Musketeers, a dramatized version of M. Dumas’s well- 
known novel. It is scarcely necessary to state that the action takes 
jlace in the time of the Duke of Buckingham’s embassy to the Court of 
et XIII, and chiefly relates to the difficulty in which Anne of 
Austria involved herself by giving her jewels to the gallant Englishman. 
Its chief interest from a theatrical point of view arises from the fact that 
Mr. Dillon proves the versatility of his talent, by admirably acting a 
light, careless, goodnatured Gascon, whose fortune is his sword, and who 
desires no other felicity than a frequent opportunity of using it. In this 
joyous part he displays the same natural spontancity as in delineating 
the misery of Belphegor. Altogether, he seems to have hit on the 
sound principle, that the object of histrionic art is not to make a series 
of “points,” but to realize an entire conception, and let the details be 
the logical result of the general view. In the accessories of scenery and 
costume Mr. Dillon shows due respect to the “ spirit of the age.” 


The piece brought out at Drury Lane with the title of The Adventurer, 
is another instance of a novel being flung upon the stage with all its 
narrative attributes sticking to it in its dramatic character. In this case 
the novel is the Madame Barbe-Bleue of M. Eugéne Sue, based on the 
hypothesis that the rebel Duke of Monmouth, after his execution, lived 
in retirement at Martinique. A Gascon here, as in the Lyceum picce, is 
the guardian genius, rescuing the Duke from the clutches of his English 
persecutors, just as the other Gascon, by his zeal in recovering the Queen 
of France's jewels, saves her from the machinations of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. Decidedly, Gascons are in a fair way of becoming as popular as 
British sailors in the eyes of the London public. 


The Olympic reopened on Monday, with the favourite pieces Sril/ 
Waters Run Deep and The First Night. 








Paristan THEATRICALS. 

A posthumous work by Madame Emile de Girardin, entitled Un 
Femme qui déteste son Mari, has been produced at the Gymnase. The 
wife, who is played by Madame Rose Chéri, does not detest her husband, 
but only feigns the unamiable state of mind, that she may be able to 
shield him from the fury that menaces him as an aristocrat under the 
Reign of Terror. By the fall of Robespicrre the unpleasant necessity is 
removed. 





WOOD-CARVING. 

We have inspected several specimens in wood-carving by Mr. W. Perry, 
an artist not yet known to the public, though he appears to have already 
attained some distinction. He has much fancy, a lively invention in 
composition, a keen eye for nature, and unusual skill of hand. The 
work that remains most impressed upon us is a medallion representing a 
nightingale perched upon a twig of hawthorn; the medallion surrounded 
by a garland of lilies of the valley. In a work of the kind, it is neces- 
sary that the forms of the natural object should be arranged symmetvi- 
cally, so as to harmonize with the sect forms of a piece of furniture. 
The lilies of the valley, for instance, are an integral part of the frame, 
with which, by a pretty adjustment of the sheathing leaves, they are, 
as it were, consolidated. Yet the grace and softness of the plant are 
perfectly caught. ‘The endless variety of outline in which the tender 
yet sharp leaves bend and wave is copied with the fidelity of the photo- 
graph ; yet that which emulates the juicy tissue is wood, and the hand 
that bade it grow worked with ordinary carpenter's tools. So the leaves 
on the hawthorn stem curl with their indented edges as freely as if the 
wind could blow them; and if you look long enough at the blossoms, 
you may begin to fancy that they would move ata breath. The night- 
ingale is a portrait: the characteristics of the bird—its gentle outline, 
its smooth but not lustrous feathers, its short unseen thighs and long 
shanks—are excellently seized. The bird is singing—the larynx swells 
with the note. : § 

This is art with the true spark in it—the copy of nature by a mind 
which has so completely taken in the original that it is reproduced with 
the traits of life and spontaneous motion. Mr. Perry, we understand, is 
the son of a cabinetmaker; he has been employed in carving for the 
decoration of houses : in the cabinetmaker’s shop was bred a real artist. 
Such is usually the history of wood-carving. Wood is an ungrateful 
material, which no man entering the broader portal of art would choose ; 
yet it possesses special capacities, in its fitness to receive a handling at 

once soft and sharp, in which no material can excel it. When accident, 
therefore, brings a real artist to the material, the result is workmanship 
of rare delicacy and beauty ; and Mr. Perry deserves to have his works 
deposited in a royal collection. He has attained that honour while yet 
comparatively unknown; for the medallion which we have been de- 
scribing has been purchased by the Queen. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SPAIN 
Wuie Spain has undergone two changes of government—one 
of them a military coup d’état—in the course of three mouths, 
Europe proceeds without being influenced by the shock, almost 
without noticing it. Spain is become of no European importance, 
Yet it isa fine country ; it is inhabited by beautiful races—in some 
parts; it has occupied a large place in history, and has been the 
patron of great movements ; and we cannot even yet forget the 
aspirations which once rendered the nation illustrious. 

The seeming inconsistency is partly occasioned by an historical 
colloquialism, which makes us use the name of a state whether we 
mean its people, its king, its leading statesmen, its government at 
large, or its most conspicuous representative in literature, art, or 
science, ‘‘ Spain” derived an augmented importance from the usage 
which generally steals something from a country to augment the im- 
portance of its individuals. In the Peninsula, however, it has been 
the individual that has accomplished the historical exploits ; the na- 
tion has contributed comparatively little. Its ancient monuments 
are those of the Goths, or of the Moors, whom Spain proper expelled ; 
and that which should have been the commencement of European 
civilization in the country proved to be its political zenith and 
the commencement of its decline. It was not the Spaniards who 
checked the progress of Charles Martel, but the Moors, The works 
of art which are peculiar to Spain are the architecture and decora- 
tions of the Moors; the painters who were born in Spain were 
students in Italy, but Velasquez and Murillo are feeble representa- 
tives for Spain in the art of Europe. What great book has Spain 
contributed to the literature of Europe ?—A satirical romance. 
Her grand contribution to science is the discovery of America— 
by a Genoese protégé, to whom Ferdinand and Isabella lent a very 
changeable and unintelligent belief. The greatest statesmen of 
Spain have been foreigners, like Charles the Fifth, a Fleming, or 
Ripperda, a Dutchman, That which Christian Spain brought to the 
greatest perfection was the ecclesiastical authority and its horrid 
tribunal—the creaturesof Rome. The country itself has produced 
little. The people, divided into races that could Sealer their 
bravery against each other, but could not unite as a nation—that 
could enjoy life, but not give progressive development to the 
national life—that could nurse local privileges of a negative or 
obstructive order, but not assert any positive claim in politics or 
invent any of those demands which become institutions,—the 
Spanish people has been passive, or has only followed leaders that 
dictated the policy and sentiment of the hour. We may be told 
that after the discovery of America by the Genoese mariner, the 
Spaniards sent across the Atlantic men who showed energy in 
exploration and conquests. Yes, men of that product in which 
Spain has really been rich—soldiers ; individual tighters, knights 
of fortune, captains but not generals, who could war with the 
sword rather than with the map or plan. 

We may be told that after the a settlement of 1815, 
Spain was a favoured depository of Liberal ideas, whose patriots, 
like our Hampdens, struck out a constitution, and have fought 
for it ever since. But even that was an accident—an episode in 
the gambling of individuals for political power. While Ferdi- 
nand was in suspense, and Spain was overridden by the French of 
whom Wellington ridded them, the Cortes acted as a sort of vice- 
roy forthe Spaniards; during the exercise of their viceregal fune- 
tions, the leading members enjoyed a good deal of power; when 
Ferdinand was restored, they were not very willing to surrender 
what they had earned, and a “ constitution” was the means of 
reconciling the restoration with their own continuance. Ferdi- 
nand, however, had no ideas of that kind: he expected to be a 
king with all his privileges; and the Constitutionalists were 
strengthened in the fire of civil war, while the Monarchy, associated 





| with the Inquisition, rendered itself as hateful as possible. In 
| those wars were bred many men who became tried partisans of 





the “ Liberal” cause. The Constitution was established, abolished, 


| reéstablished, and reabolished under the French intervention of 


the Due d’Angouléme, nephew of Louis Dixhuit. But Ferdinand 
the Unhappy was mortal, and his death in 1834 gave a new oc- 
casion for the speculation in constitutions. 

Ferdinand had married a Princess of Naples, by whom he had 
two daughters ; and by his will he left his throne to the eldest, 
Isabella. Spain is not one of the “ Salic lands” ; but it was held 
by some authorities that the Bourbon family carries with it the 
Salic law of its own inheritance, and Ferdinand’s brother Carlos 
claimed the throne. Carlos relied upon Divine right ; Christina’s 
sole hope for her daughter’s succession and her own regency lay 
with the Liberals; hence she too became a trader in constitutions ; 
and hence the Constitution of 1837, which she delayed as long as 
possible and tried to undermine as soon as possible. Since that 
day there has been, in name, an incessant fight for “ the Constitu- 
tion” ; in fact the fight has been for individual ascendancy, This 
will be seen by simply glancing at the persons who have swayed 
the destinies of the Sand as Regent or as Minister. 

The first Regent of Spain was the Queen-Mother Christina ; 
who, in her widowhood, gave birth to a large family, and then 
married the father of her children. She traded well in constitu- 
tions, jewels, railway speculations, and all that makes princes 
grow rich; and she acquired a character in Europe which has 
been tolerably understood. She married her daughter to a 
cousin; a husband—not regarded as the probable father of 
a royal line—who consoles himself by dabbling in Court in- 
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trigues; while the Queen has consoled herself in a manner that 
made Spaniards, a people proud of genealogy, furious with the 
Court scandals. Queen Isabella compounded for any earthly 
frailties by so much personal devotion as won for her the special 
approbation of the Holy See ; and she has repaid the Holy See by 
labouring to procure the repeal of the Mortmain-law which rescued 
State property from forfeiture to the Church. These four influ- 
ences—the Queen intrigante, the Queen regnant, the Camarilla 
husband, and the Confessor—haye been more or less permanent 
through all the changes of Spain. 

The second Regent was Espartero. A student designed for the 
church, he was called into the field as a volunteer by the French 
invasion; won promotion by his bravery; and, fighting on the 
side of the Viceroy Cortes, became identitied with the = Liberal” 

rty and policy. He seems to have been sincere ; accident made 
fim rich ; and he has always been personally independent. But, 
victim to a painful malady, even as a general of cavalry he was 
rather given to his bed; he never acquired more strategy than 
cavalry dash ; in council he compensated for want of positive ideas 
by compromising and procrastinating. He was always ready 
when summoned by his sovereign or his country ; held power un- 
til undermined by Court or colleagues; fought his ground well 
until outvoted on the field of battle by Narvaez in 1843; and was 
recalled in 1854 to sit at the head of the Council while O’Donnell 
undermined him. 

Narvaez returned in 1843, as the rescuer of Spain from civil 
conflict. In 1844 he was President of the Council; and next 
year he made a constitution 4 son gré—just liberal enough to keep 
out the Carlist, reactionary enough to keep in the Soldier Minister 
and to give him complete control, Narvaez was originally brought 
into public notice as a soldier of the civil war that began on the 
death of Ferdinand. He was then a captain ; he signalized him- 
self by the defeat of Gomez, the great Carlist general, and rose 
to be Captain-General of Old Castille in 1838, Then came out 
his rivalry with Espartero, General Cordova attempted a reac- 
tion at Seville, which failed: Narvaez fled to Gibraltar, and 
thence to France, where he remained till 1843. It was during 
that first reign of Narvaez that Louis Philippe was permitted to 
attempt, by insidious process, the same annexation of Spain which 
Louis the Fourteenth was thwarted in attempting. The question 
of “the Spanish marriages,” however, has not yet been solved ; 
and we may yet see a Philippist dynasty South of the Pyrenees 
in alliance with the Bonapartes at Paris. But there was an in- 
fluence which Narvaez neglected to propitiate, and hence his 
downfall. At the end of October 1850 he met the new Cortes: 
the Chamber was completely packed by his own followers; the 
Progresistas were “‘nowhere.”” A monster, however, laid its claw 
on the Government; it was the immortal financial “ deficit,” 
which had continued to grow under every Government of Spain. 
A bright idea soon afterwards dawned upon certain high person- 
ages—that the resources of Spain might be augmented by internal 
communication, that is, by railways. The schemer Salamanca 
came over to England—in 1853, we think—to negotiate shares, 
the traffic in which would probably have been highly profitable to 
Queen Christina, But the Minister Manuel de la Concha openly 
stated in the Cortes, that Salamanca was connected with a high 
personage, [Queen Christina’s paramour Munoz, now made Duke 
of Rianzares,] who had uttered the words, ‘‘ It is my will to be 
the Government myself.” Narvaez would not yield to the 
financial schemes of Queen Christina ; he protested that 
the Queen-Mother had insulted him, and he resigned on that 
pretext. But he remained in Madrid, a cloud over his successors 
and inferiors, until their jealousy sent him, in the name of Queen 
Isabella, ‘‘ to study the archives of Vienna” ; a mission which he 
fulfilled by residing in Paris, and waiting till his next oppor- 
tunity, in 1856, 

O’Donnell’s puppet Regency began in 1854, when Espartero 
was nominally placed at the head of affairs. The stil crea- 
tures who succeeded Narvaez’s first Ministry had tried to make 
up for incapacity by subserviency to the Court and tyranny to 
the people. The Cortes were sick of the Court intrigues; among 
the malcontents were many of the soldier statesmen who had 
contributed to the fall of Narvaez in 1851,—such as Serrano, 
Ros de Olano, Manuel de la Concha, and O’Donnell; and the 
Ministry was expelled by insurrection. O’Donnell evaded their 

nerals in the field ; but he felt a want of political strength, and 

e summoned Espartero, The leader of the Progresistas was 
amused with ‘‘ Constituent Cortes,” to restore, with ‘ amend- 
ment,” the Constitution of 1837; while O’Donnell, as Minister of 
War, officered the army with Moderados, and prepared to restore 
the reactionary Constitution of 1845. He had grown rich by wink- 
ing at the slave-trade in Cuba; his new ‘‘ dodge” now succeeded ; 


Espartero resigned in valetudinarian despair; and O'Donnell was | 


Prime Minister. But while he had been undermining Espartero, 
the Court had been using him for ulterior views: he was wanted 
to clear away the wrecks of the Constitution. The Queen then 
sent for Narvaez, a stouter and abler head-policeman ; for Queen 
Christina, whose absence the daughter had always regretted ; and 
for the Papal influence, restored with the repeal of the Mortmain- 
law. In his second Ministry, Espartero saved the Queen, the 


Throne, the Church—everything but his beloved Constitution. 
O’Donnell’s services may be estimated by his declaration when he 
dictated terms of peace at Manzanares, in 1854, after the affair of 
Vicalvaro— 

** We demand the conservation of the Throne without a Camarilla that 
dishonours it; the rigorous enforcement of the fundamental laws; the 
amelioration of the laws of election and of the press ; the reduction of taxes, 


| 


| 








give to the people the local independence necessary for the conduct of theis 
local affairs ; and as a guarantee of all these things, we demand the esta- 
blishment on solid bases of the Local Militia.” 

This declaration is a prophetic self-satire of the statesman who 
intrigued at once to defeat all these things and himself, and 
crowning evidence of the great fact that in Spain, political prin- 
ciples and national movements are only pretexts for individual 
trade in statesmanship. 

How is it that a country can be so insignificant which was once 
so great? Our cursory Jance at a few leading facts and -Tsons 
has in part answered the question. We have shown that the 
greatness of ‘‘Spain” was sometimes the greatness of the man 
who only used the country as his estate. The product in which 
her nn has always been fertile, the soldier, achieved greatness 
for his country while fighting was the grand power. At one 
time the fighting strength of Spain placed at her command the 
sources of the precious metals, and then she was magnificent, 
openhanded, princely, But a nation of soldiers, with manufac- 
turing capacities only in a corner of its territory, cannot repro- 
duce wealth; and when Spain lost her exclusive military hold on 
the mint of nature, her power, her influence passed away; the 
wealth of the soldier state, in its decay, was replaced by the perma- 
nent and increasing deficit; and the credit of Spain in Europe 
about equals that of the ruined nobleman whose bills have be- 
come worthless, and whose desperation has obliterated even the 
last trait of self-respect—the desire to keep up the outward show 
of independence though the reality is gone. 


founded on a strict economy; * * * the reform of centralization, 





THE AMERICAN UNION. 

Ir is a discouraging fact, that what our fathers were wont to call 
the ‘‘ experiment” of Republican government in the United States 
of America, in the sense originally intended, remains as much 
an experiment as ever. The Union cannot be fairly called a 
Democratic Republic in the sense so clearly expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence, since it contains no fewer than 
fifteen States where three millions of men are held in bondage, 
None of the founders of the Republic, it may be safely averred, 
contemplated this vast extension of slavery. On the contrary, 
when they uttered their Declaration of Independence and founded 
their Constitution, they fondly believed that slavery would die 
out; rightly holding that it was a stain upon Republican institu- 
tions—that it was a dreadful encumbrance left on the land by 
Monarchical England, to be cleared off as speedily as possible. 

But how changed is the aspect of the Union since 1784; how 
completely the intentions of the founders of the United States 
have been perverted; how vigorously that which they desired to 
destroy has grown and flourished and overspread the land! There 
is hardly anywhere a more conspicuous i of the difference 
between the intent and its accomplishment, between design and 
its fulfilment. The question of questions is now not how slavery 
may be got rid of, but how its still further extension may be 
checked. 

Those who want more than the rapid outline of slavery-ex- 
tension which we traced two weeks ago, may peruse with advan- 
tage an able article in the number of the Edinburgh Review 
just published, presenting in detail that progress of which we 
only gave a bare catalogue of facts. But, interesting as that 
question is, it is surpassed by a greater—is there sufficient virtue 
in the Union to put a limit, once and for all, to the extension of 
slavery? In a former paper we presented the optimist view. It 
is an undoubted fact that there 7s a moderate party in the Union, 
which could, if it would, stop the progress and perhaps provide 
for the extinction of slavery. But it is also a fact, that hitherto 
that moderate party has not exerted its power except to effect 
some a extricating the Union from peril but favouring 
the spread of slavery. The Moderate party could not prevent the 
Democrats from purchasing Louisiana and annexing Texas—al- 
though each act was a violation of the Constitution, which, in the 
words of Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘ has made no provision for our holding fo- 
reign territory, still less for incorporating foreign nations into our 
Union.” In each of these instances the primary object of the Slave 
power was the acquisition of Slave territory ; and they carried their 
point by using the unholy passion of the Democratic party for ag- 
grandizing the Union. As late as 1845, Free State representa- 
tives voted for the admission of Texas, on the plea that it would 
add more Free than Slave States to the Union! In 1820, the Mo- 
derate party did no more than carry the Missouri Compromise, the 
repeal of which they could not prevent in 1854 ; and in 1856 they 
consented to the passage of the Army Bill without the Kansas 
proviso. The explanation is, that the South has made itself the 
champion of extreme Democracy, and, forming so strong an ele- 
ment in the Democratic party, has made the extension of slavery 
a party question. It is this fact which partly accounts for the 
existence of a Pro-Slavery party in every Free State. 

Now the influences that might be expected to operate towards 
the limitation of slavery are chiefly these three—Ist, the Abo- 
litionists, and those who, not yet Abolitionists, hate slavery ; 2d, 
the population of the North and West, whose sole dependence 
is on their brains and muscles, and who are beginning to see 
that if the land is oceupied by slaves it is barred to them; 
3d, the Young North, ambitious of taking a part in public life, 
now almost monopolized by the “gentlemen” of the South. The 
Abolitionists pure and simple are an impracticable section, but 
they have with them the force of a principle. The working men 
have with them the strong migratory instincts of the race whence 
they spring, making it difficult to keep them out of lands whereon 
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they have cast their eyes. They are also shrewd enough to see | 
that slave labour is the foe of free; and it is partly a —- 
of this that has led to such a rally round the Republican standard. 
Then the Young North has strong motives. It will scarcely be 
credited, that out of sixteen Presidents since the foundation of 
the Republic, eleven have been slaveholders ; that out of the five 
Northern Presidents three went into office to do the bidding of 
the South; that of twenty-eight Judges of the Supreme Court 
seventeen have been Southern men; that out of nineteen Attor- 
ney-Generals fourteen have been Southern men; that out of 
seventy-seven Presidents of the Senate sixty-one have been 
Southern men ; that out of thirty-three Speakers of the House of 
Representatives twenty-one have been Southern men; and that 
out of one hundred and thirty-four Foreign Ministers eighty have 
been Southern men. Bearing these facts in mind, we can fully 
understand the war-cry of Mr. Banks at New York, that in fu- 
ture the North mean to divide these little matters with the South. 
These are the chief influences, such as they are, that tend towards 
a limitation of slavery. But against them we have to set those 
influences which have hitherto prevailed,—the unholy alliance 
between the slaveholders and Democracy ; the vantage-ground of 
the slaveholders in the Senate; the vantage-ground of their elec- 
toral and territorial conquests ; the fact that they can give more 
time and more men for political purposes; the knowledge that 
they must preserve and extend their slave-markets and their poli- 
tical power, or succumb to the Free States. It is for those who 
are wiser than we can pretend to be in estimating the dynamics of 
the contending powers to say which will prove the stronger. 

As to the durability of the Union, there are not at present 
any signs of a proximate dissolution. A thousand ties bind to- 
gether the Slave States and the Free. Southern men marry 
Northern maidens; Northern capital seeks and finds profitable 
investment in the South; and trade binds the Slave and the 
Free States in golden bonds, There is a powerful minority in 
Massachusetts, in New Hampshire, in Indiana, in Illinois, in 
New York, in Pennsylvania, as much devoted to Southern inte- 
rests as the Southerners themselves. It is this minority that 
makes the Slave interest predominate in the Senate ; it is this mi- 
nority that gives the Slave interest in the House of Representa- 
tives its small majorities in every crisis. The danger to the 
Union has blown over in every emergency: true, but no one 
ean deny that it has blown over Beem. there have always been 
Free State representatives ready to concede to the South for the 
sake of peace. One day or another, a tempest may arise that will 
shake and split the Union——-what line the split will take no one 
can foresee; but the tempest has not yet arisen, for there is so 
strong a spirit of reverence for the Union, even among the Re- 
publicans themselves, that they would probably acquiesce at this 
moment even in the defeat of their candidate, the loss of Kansas, 
and the assured prospect of the extension of the Slave power, 
rather than imperil the Union. 


THE BANK AND ITS CHARTER, 

Tue Bank of England stands firm in resisting the pressure of 
speculative demands for money: the disappointed cry out for 
‘relaxation’; and the ‘ full Currency” sect, seeing Its oppor- 
tunity, raises a ery of ‘‘ Down with the Bank Charter Act!” An 
advocate of the doctrine, if not an organ of the sect, the Morn- 
ing Post, contains this report, and anticipates the effect of ‘ the 
measure ”— 

“Tt must be assumed that there is some foundation for the report current 
today, that an application will be immediately made to the Seenry for 
permission to issue a fixed amount of notes in addition to the amount ‘pre- 
scribed by the Bank Charter Act. If this be done, it will unquestionably 
afford relief to the commercial world, and in all probability will act as much 
like a charm as did the suspension of the Bank Charter Act on the 25th Oc- 
tober 1847.” 

In this passage there are several fallacies to each sentence. 
We are not indeed told on authority that there is to be any mea- 
sure at all, but it needs no authority to tell us that any measure 
of relaxation would give as little relief as it did in 1847. There 
was no relief from any Government measure in that year, because 
there was no Government measure. The reader of short memory 
may be surprised to hear, after reading the passage just quoted, 
that there was no “ suspension of the Bank Charter Act in 1847.” 
Government, in fact, has no authority to ‘‘ suspend” the Charter. 
What Lord John Russell did, as First Lord of the Treasury, was 
to advise the Bank to enlarge its accommodation, to sanction a 
departure from the limited allowance of notes issued, to promise 
an application for a bill of indemnity in case that were necessary, 
but to suggest as a means of keeping the accommodation ‘ within 
reasonable limits,” a discount-rate of 8 per cent. In like man- 
ner, Government could now promise to ask for an act of 
indemnity, and would have it for the asking—and a cen- 
sure with the indemnity. The zo-measure in 1847 did 
have an effect, and it was peculiar. The simple appear- 
ance of Lord John’s letter calmed the panic; and the fact 
proved the panic was not caused by the actual want of more 
notes, but by the fear of the people who had worked themselves 
into the panic that they might want more notes. So there was, 
after all, no substantial need for the measure which Lord John 
sanctioned if it were needed; and the Bank did not suspend the 
rule which it had his warrant—so far as that went—for suspend- 
ing. The “ precedent” appears to us to be instructive. 

How does it apply now? Backwards. The far-seeing Post | 
says, ‘ According to the rumours in circulation, the Bank is not | 
i a much better position than it was in October 1847”; which is | 





a confession that the position is not so bad; and a note from the 
First Lord, aw not so necessary as it was when it was 
not necessary at all. 4 

But even if the position were as bad, the same “remedy ” would 
not apply. The crisis of 1847 was entirely domestic, There had 
been excessive speculation; there were fearful bank crashes in 
the North; ‘accommodation ” was shortened abruptly ; and 
there was a fear, not unnatural, that in the suddenness of the 
reaction even sound men would be thrown over by the fall of their 
connexions. Leniency was the policy of the day—* relaxation.” 
The cause of the present difficulty is wholly different. The exces- 
sive speculation is abroad: money, portable capital, has been 
drawn out of the country, until we are threatened with havin 
too little for our regular business: there is free trade in capital 
and always must be; but our regular trade can after all outbid 
the wild trade of the Continent; we raise the price of capital 
here, and it stops with us. Lower the price by increasing the 
commodity, and it would go abroad again, ‘ Relax” the Charter, 
and it would be for the benefit of the foreign capitalists, from the 
Pereires to the Grelets. The remedy of 1847 would only increase 
the present epidemic, and the Charter is not in question. 

Except as a reassurance ; and as such it ¢s a stout anchoring- 
buoy. As proof, take the following passages by the well-informed 
City correspondent of the Datly News,—who nevertheless does not 
scout the ‘‘ remedy” so vigorously as we might expect. But he 
faithfully reports facts, and the facts tell their own tale. 

“ The Bank movement [the refusal to make advances on Government se- 
curities, except Exchequer Bills} does not seem to have been prompted by 
any immediate increase of demand on the part of the Stock Exchange; 
money being rather easier in * the house,’ owing to the release of the divi- 
dends, coupled with the steady absorption of stock by the public. In the 
judgment of the Bank authorities, however, this state of things probably 
constituted a favourable opportunity for the enforcement of the new mea- 
sure of restriction. Had the announcement been made at a moment when 
the Stock Exchange was greatly pressed for money, the prejudicial effect 
upon stocks and shares would have been much more severe. . . . . In every 
point of view, the measure is calculated to operate as a great discouragement 
to all parties who are holding securities upon borrowed money in the hope 
of arally, At the same time, it must be borne in mind, that the tightness 
now experienced is the very weapon upon which the Bank of England relies 
for the means of warding off the attempts of the Continent to supply itself 
with money here. Capitalists who have hitherto found no difficulty in 
raising money on stock for employment in the remittance of gold to the Con- 
tinent will now tind their operations greatly impeded. Meanwhile, the wa- 
diminished confidence of the public is indicated by their constant investments, 
which will become more active as prices recede ; and the soundness of trade 
ts amply proved by the absence of commercial embarrassments.”’ 

Here, it appears to us, we have ample justification of the course 
in which the Bank perseveres,—testimony to the practical efficacy 
of that course, proof that it is doing good with a minimum of in- 
convenience, and the fullest refutation of any such project as that 
of ‘‘ relaxation” or ‘‘suspension.” As well cut away the an- 
choring-buoy because the storm has been fierce, though we seem 
likely to ride it out in safety ; as well say that if a few loose spars 


| are blown away, we had better let the ship go afterthem, Really, 


' change till a more convenient season, 


Bank affairs are material and serious business, and are not to he 
handed over to those who think that they can be regulated by 
**q charm,” 


A PROJECTOR’S BUDGET FOR 1857. 
In my preliminary article, after remarking that all classes of the 
community are alike interested in promoting every financial re- 
form which is caleulated to cheapen articles of general con- 
sumption and give an increased impulse to trade and manu- 
factures, I expressed a doubt “‘ whether the present Chancelfor 
of the Exchequer has ceurage enough to bring forward such a 
budget as the new state of things would fairly warrant.” In his 
financial speech last May, he took considerable pains to show that 
‘the great obstacle in the way of making reductions in taxation 
is the necessity of meeting the charge of the National Debt”; and 
as that cannot be reduced for some time, he seemed to think that 
the nation ought not to trouble Ministers on the subject of re- 
ductions as long as there is no surplus. In the present state of 
the revenue, there was, in his opinion, no tax, however oppressive 
or objectionable, which could by any possibility be dispensed with, 

This is the traditional style of reasoning on the Treasury- 
benches. Unless there is a large disposable surplus, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer always endeavours to persuade the House 
of Commons that it would be highly improper to disturb the na- 
tional revenue; nor has any of Sir George Lewis’s predecessors 
ever found much difliculty, under the old system, in convineing 
the House that it would be best to defer this or that seanenell 
When an Opposition has 
no party purpose to serve, it seldom makes a very vigorous fight 
for the public good. Let us hope that it will be otherwise next 
session. There are many Free-trade Members in the present 
House of Commons who must feel rather qualmish at the prospect 
of a dissolution, if they ean render no better account of their stew- 
ardship than is to be found in Hansard for 1852—1856, 

But how are we to meet the large deficit which must be created 
by so great a reduction of duties >—By the very simple and easy 
process which has enabled Ministers to meet the deficiency caused 
by our late active intervention in Eastern affairs. In the shape 
of increased taxes and loans, the nation has within the last three 
years, without a murmur, raised and expended nearly 80,000,000/, 
yeyond our usual outlay, in order to prevent Russia from taking 
possession of Turkey. Is there nothing to be learned from this 
grand experiment, of what a united people can do when fairly 
roused in fayour of any great cause? If so large a sum could Le 
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raised for such a purpose, why should there be any hesitation in 
using the national credit in order that Government may be en- 
abled to reduce taxes that are injurious to trade and burdensome 
to the consumer, and give the world another lesson in favour of 
those principles of Free-trade of which the partial application has 
already done so much for the commerce of Great Britain ? 

When Ministers announced their intention, last May, to borrow 
5,000,000/. such was the confidence in Government and in the 
national resources, that the sums offered for investment in the 
new stock were no less than eight times the total amount required. 
Baron Rothschild told the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
deposits in his hands, which had been transmitted to him in bank- 
notes or gold by persons desirous of obtaining a share in the loan 
amounted to 4,000,000/. These deposits, being only 10 per cent 
of the loan, represented a capital of 40,000,0007. If money can 
be so readily obtained, and on moderate terms too, for war pur- 
poses, it would be a libel on the good sense of the nation to sup- 
pose that there would be any os in raising all that might 

required for a measure which would confer so many substantial 
benefits upon the community. Let any person only consider 
how great an addition there would be to the real wealth of the 
nation by the removal of so large an amount of taxation ; let him 
calculate how much more sugar, wine, tea, malt, and other com- 
modities, would be taken for consumption annually—how great 
an impulse this would give to every branch of manufactures and 
commerce ; and he must admit that if all these advantages can 
be secured by borrowing a sum not equal to half the amount we 
—— on the Russian war, the nation must be very unwise if 
it defer the reforms demanded to an indefinite period. 

The loss to the revenue by the reduction of the duty on Tea to 
6d. per pound would probably be about 2,500,000/. on the first 
year. The gain to the consumer would be more than double that 
amount. In 1853 the duty was reduced 43d. per pound, by which 
Mr. Gladstone estimated that the amount of relief to the con- 
sumer would be equal to 950,000/., and the actual loss to the re- 
venue only 366,000/. The result proved that his calculation was 
correct. The Sugar-duties, previously to the increase for war 
purposes in 1854, yielded about 4,300,000/. A reduction of the 
present complicated scale to a uniform rate of 5s. per hundred- 
weight would cause a probable deficiency of 1,500,000/. on the 
first year. Last year the duty of 5s. 6d. on Wine produced 
1,886,099/. So great a reduction as I have proposed—to 1s. per 
gallon—might be expected to cause a loss of from 1,000,0002, to 
1,200,0007, on the first year. On Malt I estimate the loss at 
2,000,0007.; on Paper, 1,000,000/.; and from the entire aboli- 


tion of small troublesome Customs-duties on a large number of | 


articles, another million. The entire deficit on the first year, 
according to this estimate, would be— 


ihiseewiwissimine sneeoneesanaie . £2,500,000 
DREGE veccccccceecs ieeenauceaes «++ 1,500,000 
TH caccese po eenenteeweneseesees 1,200, 
Serre abeneene® esse 2,000,000 
Paper ....... sigeerddaneeesewse -.+ 1,000,000 
Small Customs-duties........ eseeee 1,000,000 
£9,200,000 


Assuming this to be correct, the loss caused by the abolition of 
the duty on paper, the reform of the Tariff, and so large a reduc- 
tion of duty on those other articles of general consumption I have 
named, would cost little more than a fourth part of our war ex- 
penditure during each of the last two years. Of course the advo- 
cates of direct taxation will say that the best substitute for the 
taxes which I propose to repeal or reduce would be a portion of 
the surplus produced by the Income-tax, supposing it to undergo 
no reduction. That, however, is not the ma in which I would 
meet the deficit; nor would the country patiently submit to any 
such scheme, seeing that the proposed relief would be more than 
counterbalanced, in the estimation of the tax-payers, by the main- 
tenance of that impost at its present heavy rate. 

In the above table I have given an estimate of the probable de- 
ficiency on the first year in the event of those changes being made. 
As regards the duty on tea, sugar, wine, and malt, I think it may 
be safely calculated that the increased consumption of those arti- 
cles, from cheapness and increase of population, would bring the 
produce of the duties up to their present amount in eight years, 
with the exception of wine and malt, which would probably show 
from 1,000,000/, to 1,500,000/. of loss even at the end of that 
period. Let us now calculate, then, what amount would be re- 

uired to make up the total amount of loss to the revenue during 
those eight years. On the first four items—Tea, Sugar, Wine, 
and Malt—I assume that the annual loss on the eight years would 
be respectively as follows— 





Ist year £7,200,000 
2d ,, . 6,105,000 
Sa 5,160,000 
4th 3 4.115.000 
Sth ” 3.170.000 
6th 2' 325,000 
7th ,, 1,480,000 
8th ,, 1,000, 
£30,555,000 


Should the oe of the duties not come up to the full 
amount in so short atime, the calculation might require to be 


extended for a few years longer. The natural growth of the 
general revenue, under a prosperous state of trade, would amply 
supply any deficiency which might be found in the Customs- 
uties, 











The loss to the revenue from the abolition of the Paper-duty 
and the minor Customs-duties, amounting to 2,000,000/., I ion 
not included in the above calculation, because I propose to supply 
that loss from another source. In 1859-’60 the Oieneellor of the 
Exchequer will have 1,292,000/, to dispose of from the falling-ip 
of the ei Annuities, and 854,000/. from a portion of the Ter. 
minable Annuities. These two sums, making altogether 2,146,000/, 
will be quite sufficient to mect the loss caused by the abolition of 
the Paper and Customs duties. The loan required would therefore 
only be for such sums as might be wanted to make up the annual 
deficit on the Tea, Sugar, Wine, and Malt duties. How those 
sums ought to be raised—whether by direct loan in Consols 
or Annuities, by the issue of Exchequer Bonds, or by any other 
exercise of the national credit—might be left for after considera- 
tion. 

The total amount which the nation would require to borrow 
would probably be about 30,000,000/. ; not all at once, however, 
but in yearly sums corresponding with the amount of deficiency 
in the revenue, Supposing the assumed estimate I have made to 
prove nearly correct, it would be necessary to create redeemable 
stock in the first year to the extent of 7,200,000/. ; in the second 
year 6,100,000/. would be required ; in the third year, 5,160,000, ; 
and so on, gradually diminishing towards the close. The in- 
creased charge caused by these loans would be far more than met 
by the large surplus which the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
derive from the Property and Income tax. Even after it has 
been reduced to half its present rate, that tax alone will produce 
nearly 8,000,000/, per annum. 

As regards the Wine-duties, it might be worth considering, 
whether it would not be as well to try if we could not obtain 
some reduction of the French tariff on iron and woollen manufac- 
tures, in return for our sweeping reduction of the tax on that 
important item. Were Ministers to take up the matter in a right 
spirit, they might easily carry that point. 

The main question to be decided, however, is the policy of bor- 
rowing money to carry out a large measure of fiscal reform, as 
compared with the oldfashioned method of waiting till a small 
surplus has accumulated and then making the proposed reductions 
of duty bit by bit. If the opinion of the mercantile world were 
taken, it would be in favour of making the change at once. Small 
reductions coming year after year, as in the case of the Tea-duty, 
only confuse trade and give opportunities for jobbing. There 
never was a more favourable juncture than the present for giving 
the world a grand practical lesson in favour of Free-trade. The 
rapid progress of our export trade during the last ten years, the 
buoyant state of the revenue, and the great improvement in the 
condition of the labouring classes, have led other nations to in- 
quire whether they might not derive similar advantages from 
giving up protection. Now is the time for Great Britain to show 
her confidence in the truth of those principles on which all her 
recent commercial legislation has been founded. 





BOUNDARY-LINE BETWEEN THE CHURCH AND 
THE UNIVERSITY. 
Tue question between the Bishops and the Universities of Belgium 
is one that agitates every country more or less obviously, and with 
varied success for the two sides. In Absolutist Italy, so much of 
intelligence, information, and science as exist, struggles into being 
or maintains a precarious footing by contesting or evading the 
power of the ecclesiastical body to put them down, The Church 
of Rome still upholds the Ptolemaic system, and requires a teaching 
in harmony with that starting-point. In this country opinion is said 
to be free, and to a great extent it is so; but those among us who 
have charge of the religious and moral education of youth insist 
that they shall measure and direct the instruction on subjects of 
science and practical information. They have given up the Ptole- 
maic system, but they are quite prepared at present to battle for 
doctrines not less questionable: yet dogmatic authority is losing 
ground on the field of practical instruction. In Belgium, a Roman 
Catholic country with a strong Protestant element, and with many 
reasons which conspire to preserve it as a neutral ground, the two 
parties wage a more equal contest, and are well represented by 
the Bishops and the Universities. The Bishops ‘implore fathers 
of families to satisfy themselves as to the dangers which a superior 
education that is not sincerely Christian offers for their children,” 
and ‘to oblige their children to attend Catholic schools,”—based 
on the Ptolemaic system. The Universities insist that they shall 
be left practically free to impart instruction. ‘Education and 
instruction,” they say, ‘ever weak in their origin, are most fre- 
uently absorbed by the religious power, and submit to its in- 
uence”: but they will not suffer dogmatism to invade the domain 
of science ; while they insist upon leaving to the Bishops “ the truth 
of their church,” each church to teach its own “truth.” 

«What is truth ?’ said jesting Pilate, and would not stay 
for an answer.” This is the whole point. ‘ Will you allow chil- 
dren to grow up ignorant of the truth?” asks the clergyman. 

The difficulty arises in part from the imperfection of schools. 
They are sometimes affectedly called ‘‘seminaries.” They are 
usually taken to be such places as furnish instruction to chil- 
dren. They should offer a complete education ; but while we say 
proverbially that ‘“‘manners make the man,” we sneer at school 
manners, and usually begin real education where school ends. If 
the parent delegates to the schoolmaster the entire education of the 
son, it is proper that he should apprize the schoolmaster of the creed 
which he wishes him to impart to the child; and in that case 
schools might be established to act in loco parentis, and to conduct 
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the whole education of the infant; but then, the schools should 
be much more perfect than they are. _ ' ; 

And in a country where there is a mixed faith—where a | 
distinction has been found between the essence of religion and | 
the varieties of sectarian ereed—it is impossible that public 
schools should be so constructed as to satisfy each particular “tl 
rent. They must, then, be conducted chiefly on the collegiate plan | 
—giving definite instruction in special branches of knowledge, 
but leaving to parents and priests the education and religious 
training of the children. Such is the case in Belgium ; _and we 
want to ascertain, then, what it is the province of the University, 
and what of the Church, to teach. We believe that a restrictive 
law could be imposed upon the Universities which would be amply | 
sufficient to restrain them from interference with religion, and | 
yet would leave them absolutely free in their proper province. 

It would be, to restrict them to those things alone which are 
capable of actual proof, logical or experimental. 

Religion, which has so deep a root in the instincts, and so con- 
siderably transcends the limited nature of logical proof, would 
then be protected against any interference on the part of the 
schoolmaster; and the right boundary would be placed between 
the jurisdiction of the two authorities, episcopal aud educational. 








THE LAST DAYS OF THE PASSPORT SYSTEM. 

Tue Belgian and French Governments have taken the first steps 
towards mitigating the passport nuisance, by an agreement be- 
tween them, that persons who are simply passing through either 
country shall be permitted to go without a visa of the passport, 
if they can produce tickets to prove that they have paid for their 
journey to a place beyond the confines of the country. The Con- 
tinental Governments will probably be quick enough to perceive 
that they must by degrees, and perhaps not slow degrees, diminish 
the restrictions upon travelling involved in the whole of the pass- 

rt arrangements; for otherwise the Governments would be 
placed in the seandalous position of having to increase their re- 
strictions in order to keep pace with the increase or celerity of 
travelling ; while the momentum of the travelling force would 
trample town the restrictions. The passport system is possible, 
and in the narrow-minded sense useful, only in those countries 
where there is the least travelling. It is impossible and useless 
in those countries where it should be most needed. In Russia, 
which is not much more visited than the best parts of Africa, and 
is as little traversed by travellers as Central Africa, it is com- 
paratively easy to enforce passport arrangements ; and Russia ac- 
cordingly is at the present day the modal country for passport 
obstructions. Not long since, a gentleman enumerated the 
checks which he had to surmount in leaving Moscow on his 
return to England. Seventeen processes had he to undergo, in- 
cluding three gazette announcements of his departure. Another 
‘‘Northern Tourist” enumerates twenty-four stages on entering 
and leaving Russia, and on moving about from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow. The series begins with the visa of the Russian Consul- 
General in London; passes through the revision of the Police in 
Denmark ; of officers on board the guard-ship off Cronstadt ; on 
landing at St. Petersburg ; on submitting to the scrutiny of the 
Police in the district where the traveller resides ; on obtaining the 
certificate of the Danish Consul that the British passport is genu- 
ine; on undergoing cross-examination by the Secret Police; on 
appearing at the Alien Office to be described in passport linea- 
ments for a pass to Moscow ; on taking a railway-ticket for Mos- 
cow; on leaving Moscow ; and so again at each stage backwards 
—twenty-four stages in all; with an aggregate expense of about 
4/. sterling in Government charges, official bribes, agency, &e. 
Never had an Englishman such a reduplicated opportunity of ful- 
filling the old Greek injunction ‘‘ Know thyself,” in the number 
of times which he has to examine his own identity, his connexions, 
incidents, circumstances, objects, and personal appearance. In 
the countenances of the scrutinizing dies and passport officials, 
he sees reflected his own portrait, with the aspect of vagrant, 
smuggler, thief, swindler, brigand, assassin, and ‘ patriot,” if not 
“suspect”; and he is challenged to reflect whether he really 
looks, or even is, any one of those things. 

Cui bono? Where is the real check which the passport affords ? 
Before it can be of any practical service in restraining ‘‘ dangerous 
characters” from going whither they please, it must be much 
more perfect in its machinery. Who does not know the passport 
portrait—the blanks filled up with average expressions, not of in- 
dividuals but classes? In her satirical tale ‘La Canne de M. de 
Balzac,” Madame Emile de Girardin deseribes a lady with a face 
of blank neutrality, by likening it to the official delineation. 
“She had one of those countenances superb to describe and not at 
all to look at; that passport kind of beauty which captivates the 
vulgar,—‘ eyes large, nose aquiline, mouth small, face oval, chin 
round.’ To make herself beloved through an ambassador as 
princesses are, Madame Poirceau might have sent her signale- 
ment, but not her portrait”; so little is the portrait and the 
passport description the same thing. Is the passport-ofticer an 
artist? Is he a Balzac or a Thackeray, who conceives the charac- 
teristies of the countenance and dashes off a sketch which will 
enable you to know the man? No; at the best he can diserimi- 
nate between the races of mankind, and even that faintly. In the 
passport portrait, you would barely know a Negro from a snub- 
nosed Englishman, except for the black skin, which the artist 
could not overlook. 

_ The apparent check which the description of the traveller af- 
fords is in reality a facility for fraud. Ie a man contemplates an 








| even a break of gouge. 
, 





illicit journey, what is his natural recourse? He gets some other 
person, Who is about as like to him as Stephen Kemble was like 

enry the Eighth or any other fat man, to represent him at the 
passport-oftice ; Caussidiere, Lablache, and Daniel O’Connell, 
might have gone over Europe with each other’s yassports, 

In progress of time, when Spain can get over es penury, Rome 
can surmount her religious scruples against steam carriages, Aus- 
tria harmonize finance and polities, Russia spread capital over her 
wastes, Europe will be covered with railways, possibly without 
It has been found, wherever railways 
have been established, that they create an extent of travelling 
never before witnessed in the same quarter. We shall have a lo- 
comotion of the human race which, in numbers and speed, will 
defy the passport-oflicer. It is easier to imagine a train waiting 
for the settlement of an affair of honour than stopping for a visa, 
The passengers waiting for egress at the gates of a station, as 
they wait at the theatre, will be too many and too hurried for the 
most strenuous of gendarmes ; they will be too multitudinous for 
the most discriminating of portrait-painters to portray. The 
‘eyes large, nose aquiline, mouth small,” &c., will degenerate 
into the most wonderful formula—a mere diagram of a sketch, 
and will be worthless; unless, to counteract that degeneracy of 
the passport, the officers compel every man in the crowd to step in 
and have his photograph taken, ‘‘ charge only one shilling.” But 
imagine the patience of a travelling multitude detained at every 
station on a line across several independent states, compelled to 
step into a local Claudet’s in order to have the same portrait re- 
peated, whatever the charge might be! The passport system is 
about to be reduced by the railway system to an absurdity, unless 
the Governments, with a prudent regard to their own dignity, an- 
ticipate the coming engine, and abolish the paltry barrier of the 
passport. 

The treaties for the extradition of criminals are the natural 
substitute for the passport system. The more communication 
there is between the police of different countries, the more easy it 
will be always to identify ‘dangerous characters” ; and Govern- 
ments will find it pay better, if they concentrate their precautions 
on the dangerous, and leave the safe herd alone—it they kee 
watch upon the wolves, easily traced to their dens, and don’t 
trouble themselves about the sheep that wander peacefully over 
the plain, 


THE NEXUS OF THE COLONIES, 

Tue interference of the British Government with the Colonies is 
reduced to a minimum, yet at no time has the connexion between 
the Mother-country and the Colonies been closer, or bound by 
more numerous and complicated ties. Testimony to the fact was 
given at the entertainment to celebrate the departure of the first 
of the new line of mail-steamers between this country and Aus- 
tralia. We have established a postage with Australia, not ex- 
ceeding in cost the average postage of inland letters before Row- 
land Hill’s time. Mr. Youle, the secretary to the General Postal 
Association of the Australian Colonies, mentions that there are 
between fifteen hundred and two thousand Australian children in 
Europe for the purposes of education ; which shows how desirable 
it is to have a free letter communication. Of all the British Colo- 
nies, Victoria, first visited twenty years ago by an European settler, 
stands highest in the proportion of letters to the Mother-country. 
It would be difficult to find many circles of society which are not 
directly or indirectly bound with the soil of Australia by blood or 
marriage ; and it is the same with many of our other colonies, 
While, therefore, coercive interference has been reduced to the 
slenderest thread, there are relations which call for the auriliar 
interference of the Imperial Government ; and by giving that aid, 
as in the case of this new mail-line, the Imperial Government is 
at once increasing the connexion and securing a grand exchange 
of influence between the parent land and its settlements. 

At the present day, England and her Colonies possess the beau 
ideal of an alliance—a community of defence as against foreign 
countries, with the freest intercourse, uninterrupted by passports 
or vexatious interference of any kind whatsoever. It does not 
amount to a federation, because the Colonies have no share 
in the general government, and do not indeed share some of 
those advantages which might render the alliance more com- 
ete. This is felt in the Colonies. Our North American 
’rovinces have often expressed a desire for a more posi- 
tive connexion of the Government with the people—with 
the English nation in that part of the world. In a South Aus- 
tralian paper we see a strong desire expressed that exploration 
towards the North and North-west should be aided by the Go- 
vernment ; and as an incentive towards such enterprise, a writer 
in the paper proposes grants of land for the discoverer and a dis- 
tribution of honours. He suggests, in fact, an order of knight- 
hood for South Australia, resembling the Maltese order of St. 
Michael and St. George; certain persons being ex-ofticio members 
of the order, such as the Governor for the time being, members of 
the Executive Council, the President of the Upper House and the 
Speaker of the Assembly ; the rank of Knight or Companion being 
given likewise to those who are distinguished for assisting in the 
colony, its development, exploration, or administration. Similar 
proposals have been thrown out before now in England; here 
they come to us from a colony; and there is no question that 
every step which increases and marks the family connexion be- 
tween the colonists and socicty at home adds another serew in bind- 
ing together the most important congeries of states in the whole 

world. 
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BOOKS. 


BOOKS OF TRAVELS," 

VaLve and interest alike depend upon rarity. If diamonds were 
as plentiful as pebbles, their brilliancy would not sustain their 
price. A subject, or a style, which so long as it is fresh excites 
perhaps undue admiration, when frequently repeated becomes 
“trite” and “commonplace.” Better books on Continental 
countries, or the East of Europe and adjacent parts, than were 
ublished a century or a half-century ago, meet far less consi- 
eatin now-a-days, and are indeed of less value, because sub- 
stantially they are merely repetitions—telling the same things 
over again. In countries so frequently written about, some spe- 
cial qualification in the traveller, or some temporary interest, like 
the fate war, is required to excite the reader’s attention. A si- 
milar remark may be made on more distant countries. India has 
been made familiar; the outskirts at least of the Celestial Em- 
ire are known to us; even the Arctic regions, where frost and 
amine hold unchallenged dominion, have by dint of much writ- 
ing become common; Australasia, the Cape, North and South 
America, the principal islands of the Pacific, nay, that half-mys- 
terious attractive region which lies between New Caledonia and 
the Spice Islands, have been run upon and written upon by various 
sorts of people,—sea-captains, adventurers in the form of colo- 
nists, missionaries or “established” divines, tourists, sportsmen, 
littérateurs, and men of science, in whom the technical too 
often overwhelmed the natural. In some places “ our own cor- 
respondent” brings up the rear, with a f wan condensation of 
outward points familiar to every reader, as if what was new to 
him must be unknown to the world at large. In fact, except 
Central Asia and Central Africa, the shady nooks of the world 
are the freshest places; but even they require some peculiar 
powers of observation and description. 

The late season produced a variety of books of Travels, chiefly 
by English and American authors, which fell within the category 
indicated ; that is, the region traversed was not sufficiently new, 
nor the writer sufficiently “‘ gifted” to challenge immediate at- 
tention over more directly interesting books. Neither in the 
leisurely examination of a slack autumn do they exhibit any high 
degree of merit either in matter or manner. They have this pe- 
culiarity more or less—they have bits of fresh or solid informa- 
tion. As wholes the books were not wanted, and even any por- 
tion of them might have been dispensed with; still there is a 
something in most of them. 








Mr. Hill’s Sandwich and Society Islands forms part of his tra- 
vels round the world; Russia and Siberia having constituted the 
** middle,” and the Baltic (subsequently published) the “ begin- 
ning.”” Much of the present work might have been done at home, 
The constitution of the Sandwich Islands, the treaties of that 
Government with England and other countries, as well as 
statistical matter, have about the rarity of a ‘ blue-book.” 
Speculations as to the peopling of the South Sea Islands, 
the history of the Sandwich group, accounts of its physical 
features and natural phenomena, have been treated with more 
elaboration and originality than by our author, and with 

eater opportunities of personal observation than he possessed. 

he freshest and most striking parts of the book relate to the 
stormy voyage from Kamschatka, when the vessel was tempest- 
tossed for days together ; the residence of Mr. Hill at Honolulu, and 
his excursions through Owhyhee ; together with his final eall at Ota- 
heite. The storm is not described ‘ graphically,” but the fury of the 
elements, the grandeur of the spectacle, the danger constantly im- 
pending over the ship, are perhaps more impressive in the plain 
and rather level style of Mr, Hill than they would have been in 
imaginative description, Except a visit to the voleano of Kilauea, 
whose natural sublimity can hardly pall by repetition, independ- 
ently of its frequent changes of feature, there is not much of in- 
cident in what the traveller underwent, or anything in itself re- 
markable in what he saw. The interest arises from Mr. Hill 
having brought a different and it may be said a higher class of 
mind to bear upon the effects of missionary efforts on the South 
Sea islanders and the future prospects of the race. 

Those prospects are not encouraging, nor are the results of mis- 
sionary labour at all proportioned to the good intentions which 
prompted them. The Romish priests frankly admitted, that 
though their baptized might be reckoned by thousands, they 
knew of none that were real converts—persons who really under- 
stood the doctrines of Christianity, or had reformed their native 
morals. The external appearances are better in the case of Pro- 
testantism ; but unless with children educated and brought up at 
missionary expense, it may be doubted whether there is much 
substantial change ; perhaps those trained children might not be 
proof against temptation—such temptation, we mean, as would be 

werless with a civilized man, The Protestant missionary in- 

uence seems mostly exercised on things of mint and cummin 


neglecting the weightier matters of the law, while there is a per- | 


petual not to say a tyrannical interference with the people, which 
approaches closer to the Jesuit rule in Paraguay than any other 
clerical government of modern times. The native sports, so con- 

* Travels in the Sandwich and Society Islands. By 8. 8. Hill, Esq., Author of 
* Travels in Siberia,” $c. Published by Chapman and Hall. 

Sketches and Adventures in Madeira, Portugal, and the Andalusias of Spain. 
By the Author of “ Daniel Webster and his Cotemporaries.” Published by Low 
and Son. : 

Life in Brazil; or the Land of the Cocoa and the Palm, 


4 By Thomas Ewbank, 
With one hundred Illustrations. Published by Low and Son, 


tributive to health and activity, are forbidden, as savouring of 
heathenism ; the native costume is forbidden in church at al] 


events, with an effect inconceivably ridiculous to strangers. Bon- 
nets are on the women’s heads and below their native dress ; the 


men are in worse than masquerade, some being without coats, 
some without trousers, and so forth. While changes of this mis- 
chievous or useless kind have been enforced, no change has been 
made in the important matter of their habitations ; and Mr, Hil] 
attributes the rapidity with which the natives sink under disease 
to their grass houses, Though perhaps not unwholesome to people 
living in the open air and engaged in the sports and employments 
that occupied the natives formerly, these fragile houses, Mr. Hil] 
thinks, now tend to reduce the stamina, and in the rainy season 
to bring on disease or to incapacitate from resisting it. 

The question of ‘* mixed marriages ” is one in which the Ro- 
mish Church has been charged with intolerance and spiritual ty- 
ranny. An intolerance = as great, if not greater, prevails 
among the missionaries. For reasons chiefly social, Mr. Hill con- 
siders that marriages with native women and Europeans cannot 
take place to any extent. With the Chinese, of whom a good 
many were in the islands in 1849-1850, the difficulties connected 
with Europeans do not exist, and he thinks such marriages would 
have been beneficial. ° 

‘** Unfortunately, however, for the present, there have been great difficul- 
ties about alliances between these parties, owing to the rigour with which 
the missionaries insist, not merely upon the Chinese receiving baptism be- 
fore contracting the marriage—which the looseness of their religious princi- 
ples renders them at all times ready to accept, but also, that they should 
afford sufficient proofs of the reality of their conversion to satisfy the mis- 
sionary called upon to officiate—which is a very different and a very difficult 
thing. 

‘The marriage of one of the Chinese of this place with a native woman 
had lately taken place under the following circumstances, which were re- 
lated to us by the Reverend Mr. Coan himself. Application was made to 
him by the parties to celebrate the marriage: to which he replied, that he 
would be very willing to do so, upon the conversion and baptism of the 
Chinese. The Chinese, believing that all that was necessary was included 
in the ceremony of baptism, concerning the proper signification of which he 
seemed to have no desire to be instructed, agreed very mg 4 to the terms 
prescribed ; and brought his betrothed the very next day, to have the bap- 
tismal and marriage ceremonies performed at the same time. The mission- 
ary was surprised at his appearance with these expectations, and the Chinese 
was as much disappointed to find that neither the one rite nor the other 
would be performed until he had given proofs of his understanding and 
firmly believing all the essential points of the Christian revelation. He now 
willingly, however, accepted Mr. Coan's offer to give him all necessary in- 
struction, and for the present retired. ; 

‘* The day after his disappointment, the man came to commence his course 
of study of the religion of which up to this time he had hardly heard a word 
beyond its name; but it was soon apparent to the missionary that there 
was « wide difference between the task of converting a Chinese and that of 
instructing a Sandwich Islander. Our great opponent to the doctrine of 
innate ideas might scarcely have found a better example of the originally 
unimpressed character of the mind than one of these islanders, not so old 
as to have been under the spell of their ancient religion, nor sufficiently in- 
structed at an early age concerning the new, to have received the impres- 
sions that can only be indelibly stamped upon unoccupied understandings. 
It is very easy to write legibly upon a sheet of white paper, if one will take 
the smallest pains; but it is difficult to do the same upon a sheet of parch- 
ment covered with characters long since too firmly impressed to admit of 
their being effaced. Moreover, there existed no means of communication 
between the missionary and his pupil save through the native tongue, 
which, besides being insufficient for such a purpose, was very imperfectly 
understood by the Chinese. With all these disadvantages, however, their 
studies were continued for several days, when the Chinese declared that he 





now quite understood, as well as believed, all that was taught him. But 
notwithstanding this, the missionary, after putting some appropriate ques- 
tions, was convinced that he neither ell nor understood anything what- 
ever of all that had been communicated to him; and deelined to celebrate 
the marriage until truly assured of the conversion. It happened, however, 
whether by law, or by custom alone, that the Government native agents had 
been at one time allowed to celebrate marriages between Christian parties; 
and, upon the downright refusal of the missionary to perform the ceremony 
while he believed the Chinese to be still in his original condition of heathen 
darkness, the parties applied to the agent of the district, who, after some 
hesitation, finally united them; and the affair was ended by a reprimand 
from the authorities at the seat of the government to all the parties con- 
cerned, and, I believe, due notice to future lovers, that any other marriage 
of the kind would not be recognized.” 

Another error, as it turns out, but one very natural to fall 
into, was the adaptation of the native tongue to writing, and its 
use in the schools instead of English. This point, and some other 
topics in connexion with native degradation and extinction, are 
touched upon in a discourse which our author had with Governor 
Young—one of the sons of the sailor Young whom Vancouver 
mentions, and who, partly through that navigator’s patronage and 
advice, became eminent in position and in the history of the 
islands. : 

** He had been in England in company with King Liholiho; and one ol 
the first conversations which I held with him was concerning this memorable 
incident. It will suffice to mention only such portions of the discourse we 
held as have not been anticipated in a previous chapter. The Governor 
attributed the death of the King and Queen to their excitement, caused by 
the excessive attention shown them by the Londoners ; but he dwelt upon 
two circumstances in the history of their adyenture above the rest—the in- 
terview which George IV, granted the survivors of the party after the death 
of their King, and an incident that occurred on board the ship that conveyed 
them back to their islands. George IV., he said, received them at Windsor, 
sitting upon a bench in the Park; and, after asking them many questions 
relating to the general affairs of these islands, promised them his protection 
in case of the interference of any foreign power with their independence. 
Moreover, upon their asking the King his opinion concerning the respect 
due to the missionaries who were already in the islands, his Majesty, he 
said, very strongly advised them to embrace the religion brought among 
them, and to imitate the lives of those by whom they were taught. _ 

** The Governor next, in the melancholy strain which seemed habitual to 
| him even while expressing the enjoyment which he had had during his 
sojourn in England, said—‘ What chiefly occupied our thoughts while in 
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England, was the incomprehensible causes of the vast difference between 
men in the state of civilization atjained by Europeans, and men in the simple 
condition of the pure natives of these islands ; and what has chiefly since 
occupied my own thoughts have been reflections concerning the little hope 
to be entertained of preserving the existence of the race to a third generation. 
Only the highest among you,’ he continued, ‘ who will never visit the 
Pacific, would be in a — exalted enough to hold the balance of justice, 
and bring about the sole means of saving the natives from utter extermina- 
tion, even perhaps before the maturity of the next generation—the mingling 
of the races, if not by means hitherto tried with very little effect, by some 
other that might prove more effectual. By George IV we were treated 
with a respect very different from that which we now receive from Euro- 
neans of mean rank, even to his Majesty’s appointing a frigate to carry us 
Pack to our islands. Moreover, we found matter for retle: tion on board the 
frigate as well as on shore. As there was not sufficient accommodation in 
the cabin for so large a party, we were put among the officers in the 
gun-room ; Which shocked these gentlemen so much that they refused to 
sit at table with us, declaring that they would not eat and drink with 
savages. Their murmur, however, soon reached the ear of Captain By ron ; 
who sent them word that they might have their choice, either to eat w ith 
the guests of their sovereign, which he said was the light in which he 
must look upon his passengers while on board his ship, or to mess with the 
seamen in the forecastle.’ 

« After this, the Governor, in a more general manner, spoke in the same 
despairing strain concerning the prospects of the nutive race. 2 Everything,’ 
he said, ‘ that concerned them he believed, in spite of the benign endeavours 
of the missionaries, both physically as regarded health and capacity, and 
also morally, to be retrograde.’ He thought a capital error committed by 
the mission had been a chief cause of the unsatisfactory result. This was 
teaching the natives so long, almost exclusively, through their own language. 
It might have been better, he said, that their tongue had never been reduced 
to rules and writing, for a very few books could ever be published in it. 
But, he added, that he did not see this error until it was too late for himself 
to learn the English language properly, and that he would now willingly 
vive half the time he had to live to be able to read English, if it were only 
to afford him a source of amusement, of which he felt greatly the want. 

The proverb of “the more haste the worse speed” seems to 
have been illustrated in the Society and Sandwich Islands. The 





superiority of the missionaries in the useful arts, their regularity | 


of life, their religious claims, and perhaps as much as anything 
else the attention paid to them by the commanders of the higher 
class of vessels and the apparent force at their back, gave them a 
prestige 
conquerors. 
used it, to effect reforms per saltum and perforce. 
engrafting improvements on the native character and institutions, 
they aimed at a radical change of both. The result is failure, 
and avery probable extinction of the race ; in both which cases, 
however, errors of plan have been greatly aided by the vices and 
diseases of low Whites and of the crews of vessels. 


This influence they used, as any one might have 


The author of Sketches and Adventures in Madeira, Portugal, 
and Spain, is an American, with some of the national good nl 
ties, some of the national bad qualities, and a few of the latter 
class that seem peculiar to himself. He is goodnatured, free and 
easy, fluent in images and diction, smart and flashy in manner ; 


but his faculties seem to originate in animal spirits as much as in | 


mental vigour. Travel or reading has opened his eyes to Ameri- 
can weaknesses, and rendered him tolerant of foreign habits or 
ideas; but with the philosophy he has picked up something of the 
looseness of the cosmopolitan, while he attempts to cover his 
moral laxities with a varnish of sentimentality and grave reflec- 
tion. In his literary notions of meum and tuum, the author, we 
fear, is like many of his countrymen, not over-scrupulous. We 
do not mean that he merely imitates style, matter, or subject— 
that is only plagiarism ; or that he literally quotes large masses 
without mark or acknowledgment—which is publishers’ piracy ; 
the thing we mean lies between the two, and consists in taking 
images, ideas, facts, and their colouring, and reproducing them 
as if they were the result of original observation and thought. 
The parts relating to the gipsies of Spain seem to us borrowed in 
this way from Borrow. ‘The bull-fights and the majos have been 
described often enough, and both doubtless were seen by our au- 
thor; but there appears reproduction, if not in the facts, in the 
tone and manner. We believe his representations cannot always 
be depended upon. The love-affair of Dolores, in which, after 
long Firtation, the author exhibits ‘the continence of Scipio,” 
flying from Seville and temptation,—though the temptation partly 
appears in the figure of a friar,—is, to say the least, in very bad 
taste, and if founded in fact is no doubt dressed up for effect. 
e party given to the beggars in Granada after the Tom and 
Jerry fashion, and the gipsy-dance at Seville, look rather like 
fiction than reality. The descriptions of some of the dances, and 
the critical commentary thereupon, are too voluptuous, we should 
have thought, for the moral atmosphere of the United States, had 
not M. Golovin pictured their morality as really of the laxest. 
Besides the faults already intimated, there is a want of new 
matter in the book. Either the author is ignorant of what 
is known about Madeira, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Cadiz, Seville, 
Granada, and a few other cities in the South of Spain, as well as 
of Spanish travelling, or he thinks his countrymen very ig- 
norant and in want of enlightening with the commonest know- 
ledge. A worse fault is the length at which he describes his own 
feelings, opinions, and the external forms of things. An entire 


chapter is devoted to the discomforts of a rough passage from | 
Southampton to Madeira, in which the smallest details relating to | 


a sea-sick voyager are dwelt upon: a large portion of Madeira 
sts of descriptions of landscape: something similar may be 
said of Lisbon, and the excursions to be made thence. These 
things are smartly enough done, but are better adapted for piece- 
meal than continuous reading—for publication in a second-rate 
periodical than in a book, 





which can only be compared to that of the first Spanish | 


Instead of | 


| The “free and easy” manner of the author extends to his 
| judgments ; and sometimes these have independence—he speaks 
of things as he finds them without much regard to common opin- 
ion. Of the information which we look for in a book of t ravels, 
relating to the people, their institutions, their arts, manufactures, 
or social economy, there is not much. The best of what there is 
relates to wines; a subject which the author discusses with gusto 
and judgment, ‘‘ Fine old Madeira” has gone out of fashion, but 
it would seem there are many wines of good quality in the island: 
the “Madeira” itself, like port and sherry, was a compound 
after all. 

** All the wines of the island pass, with the stranger, under the general 
designation of Madeira wines. In the mean time, there is as great a differ- 
ence between the different wines of the island as between madeira and 
sherry, or sherry and port. Some are dry, some full-bodied, some of a 
fruity taste; some are light, and others heavy; some that would have de- 
lighted our grandfathers, men of strong heads, and others better suited to 
modern capacities. They are various in colour too. There are those of 
deeper red than port, while others again are paler than sherries. Indeed, 
there is hardly a taste which could not be gratified with some of the wines 
of the island, 

** The wines of the South side of the island are the best; and indeed in 
aroma, delicacy of flavour, and cheerful properties, are unsurpassed any- 
where. The finest are the sercial, the malmsey, the baal, the tinta or 
burgundy madeira, and the tinto. 

** The sercial is called a dry wine. Of a verity, if taken in full glasses, 
the victim would be very dry the morning after. It is potent, and to be 
treated accordingly. But its bouquet might ‘ create a soul under the ribs 
of death,’ if anything could, It sends an odour through a room sweeter 
than pastils. ad ad 

** The malmsey is too luseious a wine for ordinary use ; it should be taken 
as a liqueur, and as such only by women and children. It is one of the 
| rarest and most costly wines of the island, and is produced nowhere else. 
| Little of it is grown, and that little only with the greatest care. The 
slightest fog or moisture blights it, and years often pass without a vintage. 

* . * * * * 





** The bial is a delicate and a mellow wine; its grape, like an Anda- 
lusian maiden, should be gathered at the very moment of maturity: cither 
wither rapidly after. Unlike sercial, which should be kept at least one-half 
the time Horace demands for poetry, the bdalis pleasant in its infancy ; yet 
time, that softens everything, adds additional mellowness to this. The 
grape grows scarcer each succeeding year, and the wine of course dearer, 
The best on the island is produced from the vineyards of Padre Joao, in the 
district of San Martinho—a priest of the Holy Catholic Church, a worthy 
man, well skilled in the vine. 

“The tinta, also called the Madeira burgundy, because it has all that 
sunset glow of the latter wine, boasts a flavour of peculiar excellence. It 
gains its rich warm colour from the husks of the grape, which are allowed 
to remain in the cask during fermentation, and which give to the wine some 
| of the astringent properties of port. Its peculiar excellence is ephemeral, 

Unlike the other island wines, it gains no value from age. Two or three 

years are its grand climacteric. Thence it gradually loses its tender flavour 
| and delicate aroma, becomes morose, insipid, soured, like ladies of ‘ a cer- 
tain age,’ and, like them, should be sedulously avoided, 

** But in its prime Claude’s colouring is not warmer, nor Moore's verse 
more exciting. + * ° ® 
|  ** Such are the best of the normal wines of the island: others are made of 
| their commixture ; among which that exported as ‘ Madeira wine,’ the 
component parts of which are principally the verdeilho, the tinto, and 
baal, and wines of various kinds, differing in colour, taste, and quality, are 
mingled together from the ‘ mother butts’ and exported.” 





The most prominent feature in Mr. Ewbank’s Life in Brazil is 
Popery, in its superstitions, in the character of its priesthood, and 
still more fully in its processions, festas, and spectacles. A very 
large portion of his bulky volume is devoted to these external 
things, which become very tedious from their sameness and the 
turgid literalness of the author’s mind, 

Another feature of Brazilian life is slavery, which eleven years 
ago (1845-1846) was, according to the writer, a very cruel “ in- 
stitution.” Chains attached to implements to prevent the Negroes 
from selling their masters’ property for drink, or iron masks to 
prevent their swallowing at all, were common in the streets of Rio, 
Mr. Ewbank also describes (from report) the cruelties exercised in 
| secret and on many plantations as very great, and leading toa good 
deal of suicide. On the similar state of things in the Southern 
ne of his own country he is silent. As he started from New 

ork and returned to the Empire city, he may be an Abolitionist, 
At all events, he notes one peculiarity, which from the nature of 
the case is everywhere characteristic of Western slavery. 

‘*The unavoidable tendency of slavery everywhere is to render labour dis- 
reputable—a result superlatively wicked, since it inverts the natural order 
and destroys the harmony of society. Black slavery is rife in Brazil, 
and Brazilians shrink with something allied to horror from manual employ- 
ments. In the spirit of privileged classes of other lands, they say they are 
not born to labour, but to command, Ask a respectable native youth of a 
family in low circumstances why he does not learn a trade and earn an in- 
dependent living ; ten to one but he will tremble with indignation, and in- 
quire if you mean to insult him! ‘ Work! work!’ screamed one; ‘ we 
have Blacks to do that.’’ Yes, hundreds and hundreds of families have one 
or two slaves, on whose earnings alone they live. : 

** Dr, C——, an old resident, says the young men wili starve rather than 
become mechanics. He, some years ago, advised a poor widow, who had two 
boys, (one fourteen, the other sixteen,) to put them totrades. She rose, left 
the room, and never after spoke to him, although he had attended her family 
professionally for eight years without charge. He was recently aceosted by 
a clerk in the Police Department, who made himself known as the widow's 
oldest son, and happy in a situation which brings him 300 milreis a year— 
150 dollars! ‘To be employed under Government in the police is honourable, 
but to descend from an Emperor's service even to a merchant's is degrading. 
As an example of the general feeling, take the following: the parties are 
known tome. A gentleman of eighteen was induced to honour an import- 
ing house with his services at the desk, A parcel not larger than a double 
letter was handed him by one of the firm, with a request to take it to another 
| house in the neighbourhood. He looked at it; at the mer hant ; took it be- 
tween a finger and thumb; gazed again at both; meditated a moment; 
stepped out, and, a few yards from the door, called a Black, who carried it 
| behind him to its destination !”’ 


The other topies of the traveller relate to the mode of living in 
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Rio, or to descriptions of scenery, varied by an occasional excur- 
sion in the vicinity of the city. In the more remarkable features 
of the country or its society Mr. Ewbank has been forestalled by 
observers of y ban minds and better training. The minute de- 
tails and personal obtrusiveness with which the author encumbers 
his book, render it a flat and lifeless affair, notwithstanding his 
‘“« stump” rhetoric and his extreme opinions ; some of which go 
beyond the conclusions or at least the practice of his country- 
men. Here are two or three of his ‘ notions.” 

“‘T left New York on the 2d of December 1845, by rail for Richmond, 
Va., to join the bark Mazeppa, in which I had engaged a passage to Rio. In 
passing through Jersey, crowds were assembled in every Village in expecta- 
tion of the President’s Message. It met us at Bristol, when every one re- 
sponded to the sentiments concerning Oregon. The feeling was universal, 
that not another foot of North America should be polluted with monarchy ; 
and here, come what may, people should be free from the evils of hereditary 
rulers, primogeniture, tithes, and a state priesthood. bd ad ° 

“Went with T to the British Chapel. * * * * The prayer-book 
handed me was one of those issued ‘by authority,’ polluted with royal 
mandates, enjoining upon its owner what he is to believe and whom he is 
to pray for. Besides thirty-nine items of edd pee op for him, remind- 
ing him of forty stripes lacking one administered to old unbelievers, it con- 
tains a creed, accompanied with a profusion of damnatory clauses, enough 
to make a savage shudder. It tells every one who doubts its dicta ‘ without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly.’ I would not stay a week in heaven 
with the red bigots that conceived it or the intriguing ones that perpetuate 





“ July 4th.—The American men-of-war, in gala dress, made the waters 
of the Bay flash and the air reverberate among the mountains in honour 
of the day when the world’s exodus from thraldom began.” 

This last is pretty well from a man whose country submits to 
be ruled by a class of oligarchs whose object is slavery, and whose 
means are organized corruption and lawless violence. 


MATTHEW ROBINSON.* 


Mr. Mayor is already favourably known to the public by the two 
interesting Lives of Nicholus Ferrarg which he edited with 
scholarly care and copious illustration in the early part of last 

ear. He now contributes to our resources for the better know- 
federe of England, and particularly Cambridge, in the seventeenth 
century, a curious biography of a Cambridge student, who attained 
high University distinction, but while still quite a young man 
became the incumbent of the living of Burneston in Yorkshire, and 
spent there the greater part of the rest of his life. The biography 
is doubly curious, as being the record of the character and career 
of a singular person who lived in eventful times, and as the most 
fulsome piece of self-laudation that man ever constructed to the 
gratification of an abnormal vanity. Indeed, so far beyond any 
ordinary degree of vanity does this life rise, that we are scarcely 
prepared to admit the irrefragable validity of the evidence on 
which the assertion of authorship rests. The evidence, as given 
by Mr. Mayor, is as follows. 

‘The MS. which is here for the first time printed is contained with 
others in a folio volume (S. 19) in St. John’s College Library. It is written 
on 11 leaves (22 pages) in two different hands. A title in Zachary Grey’s 
hand (see University Library MS. Ee. 6. 42) runs thus : ‘ The Life of Mr. 
Matthew Robinson, M.A. Vicar of Burniston in the North Riding of York- 
shire, and Diocese of Chester ; and Some Time Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege Cambridge. All written with His own hand, excepting the Four Last 
Pages.’ This account is confirmed by Robinson’s signature in the Johnian 
register, when he was admitted to a fellowship ; for it is written in the 
same crabbed hand as the first 18 leaves of the MS. (the entry made on his 
admission to a scholarship appears to be in a different hand.) ”’ 

Now the heading to the Life runs thus— 

“ The Life of the Author, written by one who knew him thoroughly, 
and had many of these things from his own mouth.” 
We readily admit that a facetious old gentleman might describe 
his autobiography in these terms ; and we by nomeans feel convinced 
that the Life is not by Matthew Robinson himself. But there is a 
—— that Zachary Grey, Robinson’s grand-nephew, may have 
en mistaken ; and Mr. Mayor does not appear to have compared 
the handwriting of the manuscript with that of Robinson’s anno- 
tations on the Bible, which he mentions as still in existence, and 
in the possession of the Reverend Dr. Jackson, of the Wesleyan 
College, Richmond. We confess that no amount of internal im- 
robability, of the kind dependent on singularity of character, can 
allowed to weigh against strictly historical evidence. But the 
internal improbability is here very strong, and the historical evi- 
dence appears to us not absolutely insuperable ; and we must sus- 
pend our opinion as to the authorship of the Life, or at least allow 
ourselves to consider the question as not finally settled. 

On the point of fulsome self-laudation—our sole ground for 
doubting the autobiographical character of the work—we will cite 
but one passage from the opening paragraph; and we may ask 
our readers with some confidence, whether they can recall any in- 
stance of a sane man writing seriously of himself in this tone— 

** He was indeed paucis notus et paucioribus ignotus, Few knew his worth 
thoroughly, and yet most persons of quality knew him and esteemed him 
as one of the greatest character for parts learning and piety, though he did 
fly the public.and despised those titles and dignities in the church which 
have aggrandized so many, chusing to move ina lower sphere. And it 
would be hard to find in his times one through the whole kingdom te whose 
eminency nature art and fortune did so much contribute.” 

We may add, that the key-note thus struck, the composition 
never modulates into a lower key, except it be a passing phrase 
of self-abasement that seems to challenge the reader’s indignant 
protestation against so great and good a man’s doing himself even 
a momentary injustice. And with this remark we leave Mr. 
Mayor to reconsider his verdict. 

* Autobiography of Matthew Robinson. Now first edited, with Illustrations, by 
J. E. B. Mayor, WA, Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Printed for the Editor, at the University Press, Cambridge. 





The Life itself, apart from this over-laudatory tone, is, as we 
said, curious as the record of a singular man’s career in times 

rhaps more eventful and important than any other period of 
Fnglich history. Matthew Robinson was born in 1628, and died 
in 1694; and though this biography mentions public affairs only 
so far as they affected personally its subject, which they appear 
to have done to a very slight extent after the Restoration, its 
earlier portion, which is concerned with his University career, 
supplies curious details of the interference of the Parliamentary 
and Protectoral government with the University, and of the dis- 
turbing influence of the civil wars upon the prospects and pursuits 
of individuals. The detail is not indeed new in kind ; but every 
fresh instance gives some touch that helps to complete the definite- 
ness of our picture of the times: and the world is under obliga- 
tions to every person who contributes to increase its knowledge of 
the past,—an obligation which Mr. Mayor enhances by the ex- 
emplary diligence with which he collects from all quarters facts 
= references that bear upon any matters alluded to in his text, 
Thus he has given us, in addition to Robinson’s life, a collection 
of biographical notes, relating to the lives of persons with whom 
Robinson was brought into connexion at Cambridge, which forms 
a useful supplement to such notices of them as may be found else- 
where in published works. 

Robinson’s University career began in 1644, in the summer of 
the siege of York and the battle of Marston Moor. Oxford and 
Cambridge were occupied, the one by the King’s garrison, the 
other by the Parliament’s ; and St. John’s College at Cambridge 
was used as a gaol by the Parliament forces. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the young student, whose father was of the Parlia- 
ment party and had died the year before, was sent by his mother 
to Edinburgh; where he staid till the plague broke up the Uni- 
versity session in the spring of the year 1645. He then resolved 
to proceed to Cambridge ; and we have the following account of 
the difficulty and danger of travelling during a period of civil 
war, 

‘*Therefore ere the end of May he took his venture again for Hull, de- 
signing to slip to Cambridge through the washes of Lincolnshire, the high- 
er road by Lincoln heath being much infested by the raparees of Newark : 
and having gota firm pass from the governor of Hull, he with another com- 
panion of the same inclination passed the Humber into Lincolnshire, in com- 
pany with some other persons of quality : but being on Caster Heath they 
were all forced to ride for their lives many miles, being pursued by a party 
of Newarkers, who waited for such a prize: of these fugitives our student 
pars prima fuit ; for though mounted with the worst, he came off with the 
first to Horncastle that night day. The next day he and his companion re- 
solved to get further off the like danger, going over several ferries’ in that 
washy country where enemies could not march: and getting to Spalding in 
Holland, thought it not safe to lodge there that night, (the enemy’s army 
having just then taken Leicester,) but hastened for Crowland, a garrison 
whither no enemies could come but by water. There he was kindly re- 
ceived of the governor, and appointed to a mean quarter, but could take no 
rest for swarms of night enemies, the gnats and hummers, thousands of 
which he left slain upon his bed. He used to say in relating this night’s 
execution, Quis stragem illius noctis, quis funera flendo Explicet ? Here he 
could not rest, but by break of day made to Peterborough that morning, 
where he took his rest a little and kept his Sabbath that day devoutly : but 
that night the city was alarumed, notwithstanding they had four troop of 
horse in it ; so that our student was forced to fly again with the first, leaving 
the troops to make good his rear : and to Huntingdon he got by noon, and 
to Cambridge safely ere night.” 

At Cambridge he seems to have been little less than an Admira- 
ble Crighton in intellectuals ; going the whole round of the learn- 
ing and science of his time, and finally betaking himself, in his 
despair of the prospects of the Church, to the study of physic for 
a profession. He was chosen Fellow of Christ's College, but sup- 
planted by ‘aman ofthe times,” through ‘‘ a mandamus from the 
powers then in being.” While making preparations for proceed- 
ing to Italy in the suite of the residentiary Ambassador at ‘ Li- 
gorne,” he was, however, persuaded to become a candidate for a 
fellowship at his own psy St. John’s, and was elected. In 
this position he resided and acted as a tutor for two years ; when 
the living of Burneston, which was in the gift of his family, fell 
vacant. After some obstacles, arising from the circumstances of 
the times, he finally settled down in this living, and there passed 
the rest of his life. Many interesting facts might be quoted from 
the Cambridge portion of Robinson’s life, illustrative of the stu- 
dies of the place at that time. But the limitation of our space 
compels us to pass them by, in favour of passages in his later Vite, 
of more general interest. He was evidently a fine gentleman as 
well as a great scholar and man of science. Witness the account 
of his stud. 

‘* To recreate himself sometimes he had in his active and youthful years a 
small pack of beagles, with which he usually hunted once per week ; and 
fine horses being his great delight, he never wanted a choice gelding of 
great value for his pleasure in galloping, and a beautiful curiously going 
pad for his saddle: never appearing abroad but rarely mounted and in rich 
clothes, above the common rate of clergymen ; being a companion for gentle- 
men of the greatest quality, except he saw them given to swearing and de- 
bauchery ; for drunkenness he hated, and no man of civility would offer to 
press healths or strong drink upon him, being one so strictly temperate : yet 
all delighted in the pleasantry of his witty and innocent conversation. 

**' Thence he advanced to set up a small stud of brood mares, rarely ex- 
ceeding four, but the finest and largest that he could find out in the whole 
North. Of these he bred many choice colts, which proved gallopers of fame 
at Newmarket; many of these he sold for a hundred guineas or near upon, 
at four or five years old. I knew him breed a colt that at eight months old 
he sold for forty guineas, and a brood mare he had that he refused £90 for. 
His eye and judgment were so curious in horses, that he would buy some- 
times a choice colt fole at twenty guineas, and in less than four years sel 
him for a hundred ; and geldings he would buy at eight and ten and twelve 
pound; and within three months sell them at £20 sometimes at £30 and 
£35. So that this, which was his pleasure, redounded much unto his pro- 
fit, and no man of so small a stud reaped half the advantage : for he carried 
it on at small charge, keeping never more than one boy and an experienced 
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old groom to attend himself, his stable, and his concerns abroad. Nay, he 
hath often professed that he never was out in stock above £300 at one time, 
and yet yearly he took for horses out of his stock for many years above £100, 
sometimes £200, and sometimes above £250, And when he was disabled by 
his distemper from riding upon a fine horse or taking pleasure in them, he 
sold off £300 worth and gave the rest of his fine things to his relations, 
which were of good value. And yet in this his curiosity, he very often rid 
abroad alone without man or boy, because they did but distract his medita- 
tions as he rid. 

“Nay, walking on foot to him was a novelty he much delighted in, for 
he would sometimes run two or three hares to death on foot; and in frost, 
having once broke his leg, he would never ride, but constantly would foot 
it with his boy, going eight or nine miles in a winter morning to dine with 
a friend, and after two hours would return home to his own supper. This 
he continued, even after his distemper arrested him, for many months. 

«“ He was so noted and accurate an horseman, that he had begun a book 
of horsemanship, treating of the several strains of horses, their shapes, 
breeding, manning, feeding, trotting and galloping horses, and also of cu- 
ring their several maladies. Many secrets he had which great horsemen got 
of him, and those bearing his name some after put into the book called The 
Gentleman’s Jockey, without his leave or privity. Some friends and horse- 
men pressed him much to publish that manuscript of lis; but he refused 
it, thinking it not for the honour of his cloth to be immoyvwuwv, famous 
only for skill in horses,’’ 

There is a curious anecdote of an interview between Robinson 
and his Sacred Majesty Charles the Second, who had bought a 
racer of his breeding, which subsequently carried the Duke of 
Monmouth at Bothwell Bridge. Mr. Mayor is very indignant 
with the courtiers for their behaviour on this occasion, but his 
zeal for his hero seems to have made him sce indignity where 
Robinson himself hints at none worth speaking of. Besides 
breeding horses to his pleasure and profit, the parson used to go 
about accompanied with a bevy of ‘ messet spaniels, very little, 
beautiful, and of rare conceit, with bells about their necks.” We 
have been before told that his skill in physic was so great, that 
for many years after scttling at Burneston, his time was seriously 
broken in upon by patients—‘ dukes, peers, with many baronets, 
knights, and great men”’—so that ‘‘ three or four days per week, 
and often more, he was carried abroad unwillingly to visit pa- 
tients”; and ‘in his medicinal practice he had prodigious suc- 
cess.” We are further informed, that 

“* He was in his nature a politician, if he never had read Machiavel, and 
might have made a consummate statesman as well as clergyman: for 
in those many turns of times and tumbling factions he was cool, calm, and 
reserved, never mingling with humours of men. Yet when great motions 
were on foot in parliament, which he deemed high and dangerous, he writ 
often post letters to members in the House of Commons, who knew how to 
manage his arguments pro and con in doubtful cases; yet never subscribed 
his name to any of them, lest he should have been suspected for a busy 
meddler, So that his motto might have been that about the mariner’s 
compass, Moveor immotus ; and ia all changes he was still the same, un- 
changed.”” 

He was also a consummate lawyer and canonist; ‘so that his 
people were happy in him, having a lawyer as well as an able 
physician and divine to go to gratis.” He also, in his later days, 
when debarred from active exercise by a painful disease, wrote 
annotations upon the whole Bible, from not being satistied with 
Poole’s work of the same kind. ‘ For,” says he, supposing the 
autobiographical theory correct, ‘‘ though he himself used to say 
of himself modestly, nudlus sum in Hebraicis, yet few men were 
better furnished than himself with that variety of Rabbinical no- 
tions, Hebrew customs and antiquities, which he had collected 
and digested from many critical authors.” 

But the most startling fact remains to be told—that all his 
learning, benevolence, and gentlemanly taste in horse-flesh, dogs, 
fine dress, and field sports, did not prevent him from aceumu- 
lating a large fortune from proline) small resources. Unfor- 
tunately, he gives us no clue to the means by which he effected 
this. But here is the statement; and his will remains to prove 
its truth so far as regards the sum left and his bountiful disposi- 
tion, while the charities he founded during his life are yet in full 
activity at Burneston, as the report of the Charity Commissioners 
avouches. 

** But as to his personal manage and conduct in his own private affairs, it 
would appear to many men as next to miraculous. For all well knew that 
he begun of little, having but £40 annuity and a vicarage that never 
yielded him clearly £100 per annum and rarely exceeded £80 his curate’s 
Wages tenths and assessments deducted, and his portion with his wife ex- 
ceeded not £800. Yet he lived ever genteclly, kept a — house and 
table, entertained suitable persons of quality, who weckly visited him, was 
not only charitable to a great highth unto the poor (except they were lusty 
vagrant beggars) but highly bountiful to many of his relations. Which all 
seemed much to exceed his income yearly, and yet he still grew rich, and 
left an estate worth upon £20,000 amongst his friends at his death.” 

We have quoted enough from this small volume to show that it 
is worth purchasing. Mr. Mayor has prefaced the work with a 
discussion on the condition and utility of the periodical litera- 
ture of the day, which is more remarkable for onesided pre- 
a than caution or judgment. It is a pity he cannot pursue 

iis own antiquarian researches without vituperating his neigh- 
ours, 





LAYCOCK ON MEDICAL OBSERVATION AND 
RESEARCH," 

Cirxtcax study is the “finishing-touch” for the young practi- 
tioner. When books, lectures, and ‘the subject” have taught 
all that he can (or will) learn, he is taken to the bedside, and 
there sees the difference between theory and practice; between 
the strongly marked symptoms, clearly detined and sharply dis- 
tinguished in the written letter, and those same symptoms not 

* Lectures on the Principles and Methods of Medical Observation and Research, 
Sor the Use of Advanced Students and Junior Practitioners, By Thomas Laycock, 
M. D., &c., Professor of the Practice of Medicine, and of Clinical Medicine, in the 
Cniversity of Edinburgh, Published by Black. 





quite so marked in reality as in description, and complicated by 
individual peculiarities, as well as confused by mere concomi- 
tants. It is on his bedside skill that the success of the young 
medical man will mainly depend. A person with slight scien- 
tific knowledge who is acute in detecting or guessing at the 
signs of disease, prompt in treating them, and who seems to ex- 
hibit mastery in all he says and does, will better succeed in his 
treatment of cases than a man of extensive technical knowledge 
but a slow or timid cast of mind; and, what some will think 
more to the purpose, will better please the patient and his friends. 

These lectures of Dr, Laycock, introductory to a course of clini- 
cal practice to the advanced students of the Edinburgh University, 
do not handle diseases or their treatment unless in a very general 
way, nor do they deal with particular cases. Their first ob- 
is to aid the young practitioner in his studies on the living pa- 
tient. The lecturer directs how to observe the symptoms of disease, 
to trace those symptoms up to their direct causes, that is, the real 
disease, and finally to discover what is the source of that disease 
—as transmitted, acquired by intemperance, or other origin. The 
lectures, however, go further than the observation of disease with 
a view to the discovery of its nature, the methods of treating it, and 
the Opp mipree 0 of its result. Dr. Laycock aims at forming the 
mind of the student to a more enlarged and philosophical mode of 
looking at life and its derangements. Besides expositions of the best 
methods of clinical examination, the objects to be attained, and 
the readiest modes of acquiring experience in medicine, the lee- 
turer fully warns the pupil against the various fallacies that beset 
his path, and lurk even in the most received terms and phrases, 
Travelling into a somewhat larger sphere than that of the every- 
day medical practitioner, Dr. Laycock discusses the numerical 
method of research in medicine, or in other words of statistics ; 
shows its use, and fixes its limits. He also describes a new mode 
or ‘ analogical method of research ” in connexion with physiology 
and medicine ; which we think, to speak shortly, consists in 
tracing phenomena to their original elements, so far as we can 
get towards the elements of anything. 

In all that relates to the practical part of the profession, Dr. 
Laycock appears to be a safe guide. He will be a very safe guide 
in the higher or more theoretical branches of his subject, if he 
be judiciously interpreted and not too implicitly or too literally 
followed. One lecture is devoted to the fallacious use of theories, 
and a passing exposition of the fallacies that lurk in terms ; as 
in this example, taken, however, from a chapter on another sub- 
ject. 

‘Take care that the foundations of your analogies be facts, and not 
a terms, or mere expressions of general facts, For example, patho- 

ogical anatomists speak of fatty ‘degeneration’ or ‘calcification.’ The 
Jacts are, that fat, or the salts of lime, are deposited in tissues in _— 
under ordinary circumstances, they are not deposited. Degeneration an 
calcification indicate theoretically the processes by which these deposits take 

lace. Those terms, therefore, do not express facts, only theories. ‘ Tu- 

erculous,’ ‘inflammatory,’ and all similar terms belong to this category.” 

Ina rigorous sense the remark is true ; but all arts have their yo- 
‘abularia, which express results to the initiated in a much shorter 
form than a statement of the facts could do; all terms and indeed 
all words do something of the same kind: “ fatty degeneration” 
implies to an instructed mind the facts which Dr. Laycock men- 
tions, coupled with, we suppose, the admitted conclusion, that in 
consequence of the abnormal deposit the tissues have become de- 
generate or unhealthy. There is not the least harm—on the con- 
trary, very much of good—in the student testing all the terms 
which Dr, Laycock mentions, or indeed any others, so as to see 
precisely the facts, conclusions, and hypotheses they contain, but 
without losing sight of the received meaning they convey. 
Habits of investigation cannot be too much cultivated, provided 
they do not degenerate into the habit of cavilling. Unless the 
recommendations of Dr. Laycock be adopted with judgment, they 
may lead to a mood of mind that may be more disposed to argue 
than to act. 

Although the lectures teem with warnings as to the difficulties 
of arriving at exact medical conclusions, from the complications of 
the vital principle and the hidden nature of the parts affected, we 
are not sure but that the author ranks medicine as a more exact 
science than we fear it yet is, whatever it may become. It was 
Sir William Knighton’s opinion, that medicine (not surgery) had 
not advanced beyond what it was in the time of the Greeks. With 
the modern discoveries in chemistry, morbid anatomy, and the use 
of the microscope, this ought scarcely to be; still some of Dr. 
Laycock’s illustrations show that in many cases it is yet so. In 
this reference to the Father of Medicine, the Doctor is indeed 
illustrating the difference between empirical observation and 
scientific deduction; but practically it comes much to the same 
thing. 

‘What is requisite technically for a practitioner of medicine? He may 
be considered from two points of view. First, as the uninstructed man, 
guided by an unenlightened experience. Secondly, as the taught man, 
guided by enlightened experience. The one knows disease and its treatment 
solely from having often seen similar groups of morbid phenomena or symptoms 
made to disappear by the same agent. Each symptom, or group of symptoms, 
he designates as @ disease, giving it a name, and the agent he terms the 
remedy for the disease. All he asks for is a cure for the disease—it may be 
a headache or a cough—without reference to the abnormal changes in struc- 
ture and function upon which the abnormal phenomena depend. This is 
experience simply. From the earliest records of medical art to the present 
moment, we have abounding illustrations of this method of practice, Take 
as an example the Hippocratic treatment in a commencing case of pleuro- 
neumonia. ‘ When pain seizes the side, either at the commencement or at 
a later stage, it will not be improper,’ it is recorded in the works of Hippo- 
crates, ‘ to try to dissolve the pain by hot applications, Of hot applications, 
the most powerful is hot water in a bottle, or bladder, or in a brazen vessel, 
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or in an earthen one ; but one must first apply something soft to the side to 

revent pain. A soft large sponge squeezed out of hot water, and applied, 
‘orms a good application ; but it should be covered over, for thus the heat 
will remain in the longer,’ &c. For the 2400 years which have elapsed 
since this was written, no more simple and at the same time —— effectual 
treatment of pleuritic pain has been discovered or practised; and it may 
be added, that to this day the modus operandi of the means has not 
been made out. Amongst the Hippocratic writings is the following as to 
the treatment of peri-pneumonic and pleuritic affections—‘ If the fever is 
acute, if there is pain in one side of the chest, or in both, if the patient 
suffers during expiration, if he coughs, if the sputa are rusty, or livid, or 
thin, and frothy, or blood-red, or if they differ in any way from healthy 
sputa, it is necessary to act as follows: The pain extending upwards to- 
wards the clavicle, or towards the nipple and the arm, the inner vein of the 
arm of the affecte 
should be in proportion to the constitution of the body, the season, the age, 
and the colour; and if the pain is acute, the bleeding should be pushed 
boldly to faintness.’ A plan of treatment not unlike the modern. These 
are illustrations of the simplest form of empirical therapeutics, or therapeu- 
tics dependent upon the teachings of experience only.” 

In another case, when death is approaching, modern science 
ean discover the cause of the symptoms, but cannot ward off death 
any better than Hippocrates. 

** Medical tact may be shown in the perception of the cause or causes of a 
given morbid state, and of the results; in other words, of the antecedents 
and consequences. This knowledge was comprised by the ancients under 
the general term prognosis; by the moderns that term is limited to a per- 
ception of the event or consequences. As an illustration of empirical prog- 
nosis, I give the following from the aphorisms of Hippocrates: ‘In a fever 
not of the intermittent type, if a lip, an eyebrow, an eye, or the nose be dis- 
torted; or if there be loss of sight or of hearing, and the patient be in a 
weak state—whatever of these symptoms occur, death is at hand.’ Here 
again is a simple enumeration of phenomena in a given order, without 
reference to the cause or seat of the disease. The term fever comprising all 
its past as wel] as present phenomena; the symptoms specially described are 
the prognostic phenomena, and death, the result, is predicted as necessarily 
following those symptoms. To the practitioner instructed in the physiology 
and pathology of the nervous system, such symptoms indicate a condition as 
well as a result, viz. a complication involving the base of the brain. Yet 
there is nothing to show that the writer of that ancient record of medical 
experience had such knowledge. We are sure, nevertheless, that with 
practised perceptive powers he must have possessed a quick insight into the 
course of disease, pF te his prognosis be purely empirical.’’ 

The moral of all this, and of very much more, is—cultivate 
medical perception; which this book, judiciously used, will well 
enable you to do. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 
Tur autumnal slackness of the publishing world still continues. Be- 
yond Captain Osborn’s narrative of M‘Clure’s Discovery of the North- 
west Passage, Dr. Robinson’s supplementary volume of his Re- 
searches in Palestine, together with a few books of “light literature,” 
we have nothing new to reserve for perusal. However, there is pro- 
mise for the future, though probably far off. Mr. Murray’s “ list 
of forthcoming Works” consists of ten pages; among which we see 
a concluding volume of Peel’s Memoirs, to contain the ‘ Forma- 
tion of the Government in 1834-’5,” and the Repeal of the Corn- 
laws. ‘ Letters from Head-quarters” during the Crimean War, by a 
Staff-Officer, will be interesting if the writer has anything new— 
that is secret—to tell us; of mere outside descriptions the world has had 
enough. We are also to have the public and private Correspondence of 
the Marquis Cornwallis during his Indian Administrations, the Irish 
Union, and the American War and Peace; the last more especially 
a subject on which new informatiion is desirable, for we suspect that be- 
fore long the story will be regarded in a different point of view from what 
it has hitherto been. Sir William Napier is about to send forth the Life 








and Opinions of his brother Charles, drawn chiefly from his correspond- | 


ence and his journals, and embracing observations on some of the great- 

est events of the century; for the veteran’s labours and “ opinions” 

begin with the Irish Rebellion of 1798. Besides these, various works 

are announced on scholastic, artistic, theological, or legal subjects, to- 
ther with some new editions, including Swift's Works, and a new 
iographia Britannica. 

Messrs. Longman’s list of ‘“‘ Works preparing for publication” is of 
twelve pages. Among the most remarkable subjects is ‘‘ A Year of Re- 
yolution ’—Lord Normanby’s “ Journal kept in Paris in the year 1848”; 
a strange book without doubt, if he poured out his whole mind in his diary. 
The African Travels of Dr. Barth to Timbuctoo, and other equally wild 
and wondrous places, are to appear in three volumes; while Mr. Hallo- 
ran, Master R.N., is to narrate an eight-months visit to Japan and Loo- 
choo, and Mr. Forester his Travels in Corsica and Sardinia. 
MacDougal of Sandhurst will give the world the Theory of War; Dr. 
J. Newman is to handle the Office and Work of Universities ; 
Mr. Scharf junior, the Chronology of Art. Dr. Harford is to produce 
the Life and Times of Michael Angelo, Baden Powell, Admiral Smyth, 
and Robert Grant, are to translate Arago’s Lives of Distinguished 
Men. Among a variety of works on medical, mathematical, and miscel- 
laneous subjects, a new edition of Bacon's Works may be mentioned, en- 
larged by the “ addition of many pieces not printed before.” Last, but 
to many readers not least, will be the completion of Raikes’s Journal, 
which is announced for next month. 

The Discovery of the North-West Passage by H. M.S. Investigator, Capt. R. 
M‘Clure, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, 1854, Edited by Commander Sherard Osborn, 
Author of “ Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal,” from the Logs and Jour- 
nals of Capt. Robert Le M. M‘Clure, Illustrated by Commander 8, Gurney 
Cresswell, R.N, 

Later Researches in Palestine and the adjacent Regions: a Journal of Travels 
in the year 1852. By Edward Robinson, Eli Smith, and Others. Drawn up 
from the Original Diaries, by Edward Robinson, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, With Maps 
and Plans, 

Edgar Bardon: an fits hical Novel. By William Knighton, M.A,, 
Author of “ Forest Life in Ceylon.” In three volumes. 

Stories by an Archeologist and his Friends. In two volumes. 

Self and Self-Sacrifice ; or Nelly’s Story. By Anna Lisle. 

Craigcrook Castle. By Gerald Massey. 


Handbook of Zoslogy. By J. Van der Hoeven. In two volumes. Vol. 
I. (Invertebrate Animals.) Translated from the second Dutch edition 
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by the Rey. William Clark, M.D., F.R.S., &e., late Fellow of Trinity 
CoHKege and Professor of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge— 
This stupendous monument of scientific erudition is more fitted for a text- 
book to the student whose motto is thorough than for a popular reader of 
zodlogy. Everything that the celebrated Dutch Professor touches js 
thoroughly handled, without being overlaid, though unless for the de. 


| termined student there will seem to be a great amount of detail as wel] 


side should be opened. The quantity of blood drawn | 


as much minuteness. Like all great teachers, Van der Hoeven 
may occasionally appear to be common, owing to those whom he hag 
taught having diffused his information in many forms through many 
channels. ‘The first edition of his Zod/ogy was commenced in 1827, and 
completed in 1835. Much less time than twenty-one years suffices to 
popularize the most taking and telling parts of a scientific book: 

The work may be considered under two heads, The one gives a broad 
view of the general subject—a class, an order, &c.; including the history 
of its discovery, as well as the account of its nature. This is followed 
by a detailed exposition of the different species, with the particulars ne- 
cessary for the student to learn, but dry because unintelligible to the 
general reader. An introduction contains a survey of nature in its great 
divisions of inorganic bodies and vegetable and animal life. The volume 
begins with the lowest class, the Infusoria, and closes with the Molluscs, 


Advanced Text-book of Geology, Descriptive and Industrial. By David 
Page, F.G.S., Author of “ Introductory Text-book of Geology,” &e.—A 
person wishing to have a general view of the principles of geology, the 
general evidence on which the science rests, the most remarkable facts 
its pursuit has discovered, the laws under which the facts are arranged, 
and the uses to which geological knowledge may be turned, cannot do 
better than procure Mr, Page’s Zext-book. To original opinions or new 
facts the author makes no claim; his object is to present the reader with 
the present condition of the science. By a judicious arrangement of his 


| matter, by a well-chosen selection of facts, and by a clear close style, 


| planned in Dr, Howard's way. 


Colonel | 


| Colburn the publisher in conjunction with the historian. 





Mr. Page imparts a new interest, and, it strikes us, a new colouring, to 
his topics, not unfrequently rendering the proofs more cogent by his 
mode of statement or illustration. The book is alike useful to those 
who only aim at a general knowledge or those who wish an introduc- 
tion to geology in order to further study. 

A Manual of the Sea-Anemones commonly found on the English Coast, 
By the Reverend George Tugwell, Oriel College, Oxford.—An animated, 
agreeable, and rather vigorously-written book, on an interesting sub- 
ject for the resident or visitant by the sea-side. After explaining in a 
clear and popular manner, but with somewhat too much of dramatic 
fourm, the nature and scientific status of the sea-anemones, Mr. Tug- 
well carries his reader to the sea-side, shows him how and where to col- 
lect his specimens and get them home. Le then instructs how to pre- 
serve them, either in an extemporized aquarium of pans or glasses, or a 
more regularly-constructed vessel ; intermingling his practical directions 
with scientific instruction. One feature in the Manual is, that the reader 
may make a beginning in the simplest way; another, that there is no 
attempt at natural history made lazy. If you want to acquire knowledge, 
or to Aeep a collection, you must take trouble in proportion to the advanice 
you aim at. The weather seems to hint that the book is a month or so 
too late, except perhaps in the region where the author resides, Lfra- 
combe ; but it will keep. 

A Simple Catechism of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms, 
By Charlotte O’ Brien.—Natural history in the largest extent of the term, 
including the atmosphere, put into a very little book, Of course there is 
nothing but very leading facts. 


The Genesis: a Poem. By Edward Howard, M.D. With an Intro- 
duction by George Gilfillan.— The Genesis is a strange mistake. Books 
of poetry fail in general through an error which only time and ex- 
perience, assisted by booksellers’ bills, discover. Their writers are not 
poets; if they were, their subjects would be proper enough. But who 
could succeed with the six days of the Mosaic account of the creation in 
as many books, the last closing with the creation of Eve; while, as if to 
make up for the want of human interest the subject must display, the 
story of the Fall, the death of Abel, the corruption of the Antediluvians, 
and in fact the whole account of the Christian dispensation till the final 
triumph of Christ, is interwoven with the Genesis. A portion of this 
narrative is introduced into the day's creation; and, by a strange hallu- 
cination, it is told defore the creation itself. 

Another Milton could not have succeeded with Dr. Howard's subject 
There is nothing even partially redeem- 
ing in the execution. The Doctor has caught a distant reflection of the 
manner of Paradise Lost, but that is the nearest approach to poetry. He 
has, however, clearness and fluency, which place him pretty near the late 
Robert Montgomery. 


History of the Consulate and the Empire of France under Napoleon, By 
M. A. Thiers. Translated by John Stebbing. Vol. XIII.—The con- 
tinuation of an undertaking planned and commenced by the late Mr, 
The subjects 
of the present volume are the preparations for the Russian war, carried 
on under cover of glaring falsehood, not to say perfidy, which M. 
Thiers describes but scarcely censures ; the campaigns in the Peninsula, 
of which the principal events were the capture of Badajoz and Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and Suchet’s successes in Catalonia and Valencia; Napoleon's 
growing differences with the Pope and clergy. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 24th September, off Dungeness, on board the British steam-ship Peninsula, 
bound for Gibraltar, the Wife of Professor Ansted, of a son. 

On the 8th October, at Portrush, county Antrim, the Wife of 8, Lawrence Cox, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 9th, at West Park, Elgin, the Hon. Mrs, Lewis Grant, of Grant, of a son. 

On the 9th, at Sherridge House, near Worcester, the Hon. Mrs. Norbury, of a 
daughter. 

On the 11th, at Waverley Abbey, the Wife of Capt. W. S. Nicholson, of a 
daughter. 

On the Ith, at Copthorne, the Wife of H. Weekes, Esq., A-R.A., of a daughter. 

On the llth, at Blithfield, Staffordshire, Lady Constance Grosvenor, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at the Manorhouse, Little Sheliord, the Wife of the Rev. J. E, Law, 
of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Great Braxted Hall, Witham, Mrs. Robert Partridge, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Kirkham Abbey, near York, the Wife of Edw. Clough Taylor, 
Esq., of a son. 

On the 13th, at Brighton, the Marchioness of Abercorn, of a son. 

On the Lith, at Wollaton, the Hon. Mrs, Campbell, of a daughter. 
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On the Mth, at Beulogne-sui-Mer, the Hon, Mrs. Henry Graves, of a son, 
MARRIAGES, 


On the 7th October, at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Malta, Lieutenant- 


. | John M. Adye, C.B., Royal Artillery, to Mary Cordelia, eldest daughter of 
Coemadmirel the Hon. Sir Montagu Stopford, K.C.B. 
“On the 7th, at Widcombe Church, Bath, the Rev. G. E. Tate, Vicar of Widcombe, 


to Ellen Georgiana, second daughter of the late General Sir L, P. J. Parry, of 
Madryn Park, Carnarvon. : ‘ : f ; 
“On the 9th, at Hallaton Church, John Edwards, Esq., of a ppingham, to Julia 
Susanna, fourth daughter of the late Sir Henry Bromley Hinrich, of Court Garden, 
Marlow, and of Lady Hinrich, of Hallaton Hall, Lei estershire. 

On the 9th, at St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, the Rey, J. Lander, 
Rector of Donnington, Herefordshire, to Isabella, fourth daughter of the late R. 
Cadell, Esq., of Ratho. ease Ae 

On the 9th, at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Hyde Park, George Francis Coven- 
try Pocock, late Major unattached in the Phirtieth Regiment, eldest son of Sir 
George Pocock, Bart., to Honoria Harriette Alicia, eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
E. H. Ravenhill, Vicar of Leominster, Sussex. 

On the 10th, at Edinburgh, James Dirom, Esq., Captain R.N., to Jane Catharine, 
only daughter of the late Alexander Pearson, Esq., writer to the signet. 

On the Mth, at St. Anne’s Church, Dublin, Robert Charles Thomas Pearse, Esq., 
eldest son of Thomas Pearse, Esq., of South Warnborough Lodge, Hampshire, to 
Edith Frances Sheridan, second daughter of Richard Samuel Guinness, Esq., of 
Deepwell, county of Dublin, M.P. for Barnstaple. 

On the 15th, at the Catholie Church, Hindley, near Wigan, John Lawson, Esq., 
eldest son of Sir William Lawson, Bart., of Brough Hall, Yorkshire, to Mary Ann, 
eldest daughter of Fredk. Gerard, Esq., of Aspull House, 

On the 16th, at Llanover Church, Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, F.R.S., D.C.L., to 
Caroline Catherine, eldest daughter of Henry Lucas, Esq., of Uplands, Glamorgan- 
shire. 

DEATHS, 

On the 22d September, at Toulouse, Richard, second son of the late Peter, Count 
D’ Alton, of Grenanstown, county Tipperary, and grandson of Nicholas, fourteenth 
Lord Trimleston. 

On the 6th October, at Llandaff, the Rev. Richard Prichard, B.D., Senior Viear 
of Liandaff, Rector of Langan and Porteynon, and upwards of forty years a Ma- 
gistrate for Glamorganshire ; in his 83d year. 

On the 8th, in Upper Brook Street, Licutenant-Colonel Cooke, C.B. ; 





in his 81st 
year. 
“ On the 10th, at Bath, John Wood, Esq., Chairman of the Board of Inland Reve- 
nue ; in his 66th year. 

On the 10th, at Newtown-Anner, county Tipperary, Catherine, 
Thomas Osborne, Bart. 

On the 11th, at Newent, Gloucestershire, Mrs. Mary Ainsworth; in her 92d year. 

On the 12th, in St. James’s Place, the Right Hon. Cornwallis, third Viscount 
Hawarden ; in his 77th year. 

On the 13th, Susan Mackworth, widow of the late 
sted Lodge, Sussex ; in her 90th year. 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 14 

War Department, Pall Mall, Oct. 14.—Jnfantry—45th Regiment 
Gen. T. B. Aylmer to be Col. vice Gen, Sir C. Halkett, G.C.B, deceased. 

57th Regiment of Foot—Major-Gen. Sir J. F. Love, K.C.B. to be Col. vice Field- 
Marshal Viset. Hardinge, G.C.B. deceased. 

Cavalry—2da Regiment of Life Guards—A. C, TH, Stewart, Gent. to be Cornet and 
Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Lord E. M‘D. V. Tempest, appointed to the 4th Light 
Dragoons. 

Sth Dragoon Guards—Cornet F. D. Hibbert has been permitted to resign his com- 
mission, 

12th Light Dragoons—Brevet-Col, F. C. Griffiths, from the 9th Light Drags. to be 
Lieut.-Col. 

Infantry—2a Regiment of Foot—Capt. W. Campbell, from the 71st Foot, 
Capt. vice Rocke, who exchanges. 

35th Foot—Capt. R. C, Stewart, from half-pay of the 
vice O. N. Chatterton, who exchanges. 

4th Foot—Lieut. W. Gibson, from the 48th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Osborne, who 
exchanges, 

48th Foot—Lieut. F. W. Osborne, from the 40th Foot, to be 
who exchanges. 

49th Foot—Lieut. W. B. C. Goodison, from the Cape 
Lieut. vice Crossman, who exchanges. 

Tist Foot—Capt. J. H. Rooke, from the 2d Foot, to be 
who exchanges. 

76th Foot—Lieut. J. H. Linton, from the 82d Foot, to be Lieut. vice O'Malley, 
who exchanges. 

$2d Foot—Lieut. W. B. O'Malley, from the 76th Foot, to be 
who exchanges. 

2d West India Regiment—T. B. 
Pugh, promoted. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—Licut. F.. D. Crossman, from the 49th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Goodison, who exchanges. 

St. Helena Regiment—Lieut. E. C. Barnes to be Adjt. 
the Adjtcy. only. 

Land Transport Corps—Quartermaster G, Blake has been superseded for being 
absent without leave. 

British Italian Legion—\st Regiment—Doctor F. Depraz to be Surgeon. 

Dépot Battalions—Lieut.-Col. R. T. Farren, C.B. from the 47th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Col. Major J. Lawrie, from half-pay, Unatt. to be Major. Capt. H. J. Buchanan, 
from the 47th Foot to be Adjt. For Quartermaster John Thompson, from the 
Cavalry Dépot, to be Quartermaster, &e. which appeared in the Gazette of the 3d 
inst. read—Quartermaster John Thompson, from ** half-pay of the Consolidated” 
Cavalry Dépot, to be Quartermaster, Xe. 

Hospital Staf——The undermentioned Acting 
duty, there being no longer occasion for their services—J. 
Hilson; and G. E. Whitton. 

Brevet—Quartermaster D. Doherty, retired upon half-pay of a dépot battalion, to 
have the honorary rank of Capt. under the Royal warrant of the 17th of Dec. 1855. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 17. 
WAR-DEPARTMENT, PALL MALL, oc? 17, 

Memorandum.—Cornets Lord Ernest Vane Tempest and William J. Birt, of 
ith Light Dragoons, are dismissed from her Majesty's Army, in consequence of 
duct unbecoming officers and gentlemen, and subversive of good order and military 
discipline, as reported to her Majesty by his Royal Highness the General Com- 
manding-in-chief. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to direct that the Corps of Royal Sappers 
and Miners shall henceforward be denominated the Corps of Koyal Engineers, and 
form one body with the existing Corps of Royal Engineers. 

War _DeparTMENtT, Oct. 17.—Caralry—6th Regiment of Dragoons—Assist.- 
Surg. W. R. Grylls has been permitted to resign his commission. 

8th Light Drags.—Brevet Lieut.-Col. R. de Salis to be Lieut.-Col. without pur- 
chase, vice Brevet-Col. F. G. Shewell, C.B. deceased; Capt. A. J. Lord Killeen 
to be Major, without purchase, vice De Salis, 

Infantry.—Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards—Lieut.-Col. A. C. Cure, from 
half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. vice Brevet-Col. Hon. A. Gordon, who 
exchanges. 

15th Foot—Lieut. R. L. Dashwood, from the 34th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Ball, 
who exchanges, 

2ist Foot—Lieut. R. Stephens to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet-Major Tinley, 
who retires, . 

34th Foot—Lient. F. Ball, from the 15th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Dashwood, who 
exchanges. 

_ wom Foot—Lieut. G. R. J. Marshall to be Capt. without purchase, vice Boyd, 
’ eceased ; Ensign R. L. Hawkes to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Marshall. 
45th Foot—Staff-Surg. of the Second Class T. Best to be Surg. vice Waring, who 






con- 








exchanges, 


A6th Foot—Ensign G. P. Cobbe has been superseded, he having been absent 
Without leave, 





53d Foot—Lieut.-Col. G. 8. Deverill, from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Brevet-Col. Haverlock, who exchanges ; Major J. M‘Neill Walter to be Lieut.- 
Col. by purchase, vice Deverill, who retires ; Capt. P. W. 8. Ross to be Major, by 
purchase, vice Walter. 

54th Foot—Lieut. 8. N. Falkiner, from the North Tipperary Militia, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Herrick, promoted, - 

65th Foot—Capt. F. R. Stack, from the St. Helena Regiment, to be Capt. vice 
D'Arcy, promoted, without purchase, to an Unatt. Majority. 

78th Foot—Lieut. R. Bogle to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet-Major Grehan, 
who retires; Ensign M. A, Kirby to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bogle ; R. P. But 
ler, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Kirby. 

Ist West India Regiment—Lieut. W. H. Hill, from the 34 West India Regt. to 
be Lieut. vice Green, who exchanges; Lieut. C. F. Holt, from the 2d West India 
Regt. to be Lieut. vice Malone, who exchanges. 

2d West India Regiment—Lieut. P. Malone, from the lst West India Regt. to be 
Lieut. vice Holt, who exchanges; Ensign M. W. B, Edwardes to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Laughlin, appointed to the 41st Foot. 

3d West India Regiment—Ensign F. Shearman to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice D’Esterre Taylor, dec. ; Lieut. F. J. Green, from the Ist West India Regiment, 
to be Lieut. vice Hill, who exchanges; Ensign J. B. Jackson to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Rowland, whose promotion by purchase on the 15th May 1855 has been 
cancelled ; Regimental Sergeant-Major J. Arnold to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Shearman. 

Dépot Battalions—Major W. Hardy, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major; Capt. W. 
Daunt, 9th Foot, to be Adjt. To be Quartermasters—Lieut. T. Vousden, from the 
2ist Foot; Lieut. J. Scott, from the 55th Foot ; Assist.-Quartermaster J. Desmond; 
Quartermaster T. Fitzgerald, from the 94th Foot ; Quartermaster T. Morris, from 
the Dépot Battalion, Scutari; Assist.-Quartermaster T. Walker; Quartermaster R, 
Jameson, from the 79th Foot ; Quartermaster J. H. Anderson, from the 49th Foot ; 
Quartermaster ©. Knight, from the British German Legion; Quartermaster J, 
Simpson, from the British Swiss Legion; Quartermaster-Serg, W. Drage, from the 
Grenadier Guards ; Sergt. G. Pittendrigh, from the 63d Foot. 

Erratum in the Gazette of the 22d July 1856.—For Capt. J. Atkinson, from the 
89th Foot, to be Assistant-Adjt. read Capt. J. Atkinson, of the 89th Foot, to be As- 
sist.-Adjutant. 

Unattached—Brevet-Col. R. Walpole, Major on half-pay of the Rifle Brigade, 
late Deputy Quartermaster-Gen. Ionian Islands,) to be Lieut.-Col. without purch, 

Hospital Staf’—Surg. ¥. R. Waring, from the 45th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the 
Second Class, vice Best, who exchanges. 

Breret—Lieut.-Col. J. Watson, retired full-pay of the Mth Foot, to be Col. in 














the Army, the rank being honorary only; Lieut.-Col. C, H. Spence, 60th Foot, have 
ing completed three years’ actual service in the rank of Lieut.-Col. on the 2d Oct, 
1856, to be promoted to the rank of Col. in the Army, under the provisions of the 
Royal warrant of 6th Oct. 1854, 

The undermentioned officers of the East India Company's service, retired upon 
full-pay, to have a step of honorary rank, as follows—Col. G. B. Tremenheere, 
Kengal Engineers, to be Major-Gen. To be Lieutenant-Colenels—Major J. H. 
Mayow, Bengal Infantry; Major C, R. Hobart, Madras Infantry; Major J. § 
Freshfield, Madras Light Cavalry. 





rade. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTORER 14. 

Partnerships Dissolved .—S\oper and Holliday, Coleman Street, auctioneers—Silani 
and Co. Villiers Street, Strand, bookbinders—Hill and Fanning, Lincoln, surgeons 

J. and J. Cock, Shrewsbury and Lronbridge, Shropshire, tanners—E. and R, 
Berry, Isle of Ely, millers—Newman and Genge, William Street, Old Kent Road, 
infants’-hood-makers— Dod and Dickson, Liverpool, tailors—J. and 8. Mellor, Kirke 
burton and Hudderstield, woollen-cloth-manufacturers—Carter and Moss, Manches- 
ter, dealers in glass—hershaw and Co. Manchester, merchants ; as far as regards M, 
Berry—Smith and Sons, Tansley, Derbyshire, nurserymen—Marriotts and Paley, 
Stockport and Manchester, cloth-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Paley—J. and 
J. Veevers, Liverpool, carriers—-Lowe and Robinson, Manchester, stone-masons— 
Gardiner and Dean, Radcliffe, smallware-manufacturers— Denny and Co. Battersea, 
distillers—Dorsett and Firmin, Suffolk Grove, Suffolk Street, Borough, grease-manu- 
facturers—Taylor and Co. Almondbury and Huddersfield, fancy-cloth-manufactur- 
ers; as far as regards R. Houghten—Blackburn and Co, Bradford, Yorkshire, booke 
sellers—Williams and Covey, Mark Lane, ship-brokers—Parsons and Co. Weston, 
Somersetshire, drysalters ; as far as regards C, Parsons—Harvey and Sons, Longton, 
Staffordshire, bankers; as far as regards C, Harvey jun.—Harvey and Son, Black- 
friars Road, wine-merchants—T. and J. Ward, Manchester, tea-merchants—But- 
terly and Co. Manchester, merchants—Bartleet and Sons, Falcon Hall, Silver Street, 
and Birmingham, merehants; as far as regards F. Bartleet—Aked and Co. Halifax, 
cotton-warp-makers—Campbell and Co, Glasgow, and Campbell and Co. Bombay, 

Bankrupts.—Joux Dvnranr, Wormwood Street, tailor, to surrender Oct. 23, Nov, 
18: solicitors, Richardson and Sadler, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, John- 
sasinghall Street. 

Joux Lone, Bedford Street, Bedford Square, boarding-house-keeper, Oct. 23, 
Nov. 27: solicitors, Houghton and Jameson, Verulam Buildings; official assignee, 
Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Henry Keryre, Church Court, Old Jewry, silk-manufacturer, Oct. 28, Dec, 1% 
solicitors, Hodgkinson and Frend, Little Tower Street; official assignee, Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers. 

Gaxper, Catherine Wheel Yard, High Street, Borough, victualler, Oct, 
22, Dec. 1: solicitors, Seale junior, Trafalgar Square; official assignee, Nicholson, 
Basinghall Street. 

Arcumatp Hurst, Bull Head Dock, Rotherhithe, manure-manufacturer, Oct, 
27, Dee. 1: solicitors, Cox and Sons, Sise Lane; official assignee, Pennell, Guild- 
hall Chambers. 

Samve. Woops, Weybridge, builder, Oct. 28, Dec. 2: solicitors, Hillyer and Fen- 
wick, Fenchurch Street ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Ricuarp Duncax, Lime Street, wine-merchant, Oct. 22, Dec. 2: solicitor, 
Warrand, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Iiexry Horiey, Leamington Priors, horse-dealer, Oct. 29, Nov. 19: solicitors, 
Newsam and Morris, Warwick ; Motteram and Knight, Birmingham ; official as- 
signee, Christie, Birmingham. Ee 

Wu.u1amM Guroy, Birmingham, ironmonger, Oct. 24, Nov. 15: solicitors, Francis 
or Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Tuomas Rawson, Halifax, tailor, Oct. 28, Nov. 24: solicitors, Barstow and Son, 
Halifax ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Henry Josern Surrn, Sheffield, coal-master, Oct. 25, Nov. 22: solicitor, Ryalls, 
Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 

Henry and Grorcr Howearr, Sheffield, steel-converters, Oct. 25, Nov, 22: 
citor, Smith junior, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 

Dividends.—Nov. 4, Matthews, Little and Great Waltham, Essex, grocer—Nov, 
6, Virtue, Newman Street, and Alfred Mews, Tottenham Court Road, carpenter— 
Noy. 7, Cohen and Lubliner, Hatton Garden, manufacturing-goldsmiths—Nov. 6, 
Foster, Bridge Warf, Millbank, stone-merchant—Nov. 7, Gibson, Lloyd's Coffee- 
house, Royal Exchange, underwriter—Nov. 6, Bailey, Wood Street, Cheapside, mere 
chant—Nov. 7, White, Northampton, draper—Nov. 7, Partridge and Oakey, Pater- 
noster Row, booksellers—Nov. 7, Dobson, Poole, tailor—Nov. 6, Brown and Burn- 
ham, Potton, Bedford, brewers—Nov. 6, Havers, Judd Street, Brunswick Square, 
draper—Nov. 1, Magnus junior, Fore Street, Cripplegate, shoe-manufacturer—Nov, 
4, Baker, Comberton, Cambridge, blacksmith—Nov. 4, Ryder, Gough Street North, 
Gray's Inn Road, paper-stainer—Nov,. 4, Erswell, Saffron Walden, builder—Nov, 
4 Stuart, Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, tailor—Nov. 5, Cooper, Oldham, grocer 

Noy. 4, Noble, Liverpool, shipwright—Nov. 19, Wells, Hull, tailor—Nov. 6, Good- 
man, Hammersmith, varnish-maker. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Nov. 4, Brocklebank, Willesden, naphtha-manufacturer—Nov. 4, Wilson, 
Gresham Street, money-scrivener—Nov. 7, Puddicombe, Bridge Street, Southwark, 
ironmonger—Nov. 7, Wilson, High Street, Kingsland, painter— Nov. 6, Rose, Sy- 
denham, ship-smith—Nov. 6, Turner, Belvidere Terrace, Belvidere Road, riban - 
manufacturer—Nov. 5, Fisher, York Road, and Cornwall Road, carpenter—Nov. 5, 
Sheppeard, Cambridge, corn-merchant—Nov. 4, Brigden, Arundel, Sussex, harness- 
maker—Nov. 4, Long, King Street, Portman Square, house-decorator—Nov. 5, 
De Salvo, Leadenhall Street, merchant—Nov. 4, Tween, Ware Westmill, Hertford- 
shire, miller—Nov. 5, Sanville, Skinner’s Place, Sise Lane, merchant—Nov. 5, Mar- 
ley and Reynolds, Old Broad Street, silkmen—Nov. 5, J. J. V. and C. O. V. Heyde, 
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sex, grocer—Oct. 27, Rowland and Evans, Coleman Street, New North Road, 
builders—Oct. 27, Tingey, Tottenham Court Road, ware -houseman, and Richmond 
and Notting Hill, baker—Nov. 12, Woodroffe, Newgate Street, victualler—Nov. 4, 
Oldham, Stamford, wine-merchant. 

Declarations of "Dividends. —Peglar, Hampton, grocer; first div. of 114d. Wed- 
nesday next and three subsequent Wednesdays; Lee, Alderm: anbury—Dav is, Wig- 
more Street, Cavendish Square, cabinet-maker ; first div. of 3s. 10d. Wednesday next 
and three subse quent Wednesdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Hawthorne, Lisle 
Street, Leicester Square, and St. Paul's Place, Wandsworth Road, shoe-mercer ; 
first div, of 4s. 2d. Thursday next and three following Thursdays ; Graham, Cole- 
man Street—Grist, Salisbury, clothier; first div. of 2s, 10d. on new proofs, Thurs- 
day next and three following Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street—Davis, Newing- 
ton Causeway, glass-merchant ; second div. of 5d. Thursday next and three follow- 
ing Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street—Gase oine, Hitchin, butcher ; first div. of 
ls. 2d, Thursday next and three following Thursdays ; aham, Coleman Street— 
Henton, Dunstable, straw-hat-manufacturer; first div. of 6s. 9¢. Thursday next 
and three following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Dean, Fleet Street, auc- 
tioneer; first div. 24d. Thursday next and three following Thursdays ; Graham, 
Coleman Street—Smith, Holywell Row, Shoreditch, carman; first div. of 2s. 6d, 
Thursday next and three following Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street— Deacon, 
Boxmoor, brewer ; first diy. of 2s. 5d. Thursday next and three following Thurs- 
days ; Graham, Coleman Street—Reade and Co. Hibernia Chambers, London 
Bridge, provision-merchants ; second div, of 1d. on the separate estate of W. Reade, 
and first div. of 3s. 9d. on the separate estate of G. Reade, ‘Thursday next and three fol- 
lowing Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street—Brewin, Wisbeach, miller ; first div. 
ls. 34d. Thursday next and ‘three followi ing Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Stree 1 
Postans, Newmarket All Saints, grocer; first diy. of 3s. 11d. Thursday next and 
three following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Brake jun. Middleton, 
Northampton, coal-merchant ; first div. of 9s. 6d. Thursday next and three follow- 
ing Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Inkersole, Sawbridgeworth, brewer ; 
first div. of 1s. 8d. Thursday next and three following Thursdays ; Graham, Cole- 
man Street. 

Scotch Sequestrations,—Dodds, Glasgow, merchant, Oct, 22—Mackenzie, Glas- 
gow, printer, Oct, 24. 





































FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OcT. 17. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Sharp and Ford, Stamford, stationers—Williams, 
Green, and Co. Southwark Bridge Road, tallow-melters; as far as regards 
H. Williams—Tingle and Co. Sheffield, steel-manufacturers—Ball and Co, 
Falmouth, suppliers of ships with water—Symonds and Harrod, Little Yar- 
mouth, ship-bui Stead and Franks, Bradford, Yorkshire, plumbers— 
Gray and Co. Liverpool; as far as regards R. Peniston—Smethurst and Co. 
Chorley and Manchester, cotton-spinners—Snowdon and Robertson, South Shields, 
drapers—Sennett and Co. Castle Street, Southwark, furriers—Wise and Callen, 
Parliament Street, patent-agents—Satterthwaite and Norman, Salford, boot- 
manufacturers—Clay and Green, Manchester, manufacturers of upholsterers’ trim- 
mings—Hellis Brothers, Portsea, ironmongers—Goodby and Co, Birmingham, stock- 
makers—Hodges and Co. Margate, Ramsgate, and Deal, merchants—Pascoe and Co. 
Bodmin, mercers ; as far as regards S. Nosworthy—Wickham and Cooper, Strand, 
news-agents— Masters and Tulloch, Dorchester, grocers—Caperoe and Hastelow, 
Temple Street, Hackney Road—Brown and Co, Derby, gimp-manufacturers— 
Hilton and Dalton, Manchester, commission-agents—Harvey and Co. Nottingham, 
hatters—Reeves and Co. Walsall, coal-masters; as far as regards J. Reeves—J. 
and J. Cutts, Stavely, Derbyshire, plumbers—R, and R. Shaw, Liverpool, coal- 
merchants, 

Bankruptcy Annulled,—Wit11aM Henry Duppey, Paulton, Somersetshire, wine- 
merchant. 

Bankrupts.—AnrcuipaLp Hvrst, Bull Head Dock, Rotherhithe, manure-manufac- 
turer, to surrender Oct, 27, Dec. 1: solicitors, Cox and Sons, Sise Lane; official as- 
signee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers, 

Epwin Ernerincton, Godalming and Aldershott, grocer, Oct. 28, Dee. 2: soli- 
citors, Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Henry Woovuams, Crown Idol Lane, victualler, Oct. 28, Dec. 2: solicitors, Over- 
bury and Peak, Frederick’s Place ; official assignee, Nic holson, Basinghall Street. 

Ranpat Woou.arr, Fenchure hn Street, tea-dealer, Oct. 25, Nov. 29: solicitors, 
Russell and Davies, Coleman Street ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Build- 
ings. 
yiniiAm Avovustin Reeves, Wallingford, Berkshire, baker, Oct. 25, Nov. 25: so- 
pe Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane; official assignee, Johnson, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Wuu1aM Curtis Coorer, Warwick Street, Pimlico, cheesemonger, Oct. 30, Dec. 
2: soiicitors, Clarke and Carter, Moorgate Street; official assignee, Johnsan, 
Basinghall Street. 

Joun Jounson, Bourn, Lincolnshire, ironmonger, Oct, 28, Nov. 18: solicitors, 
Philipps, John Street, Adelphi; Motteram and Knight, Birminghain ; official as- 
signee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Josuva Git, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, grocer, Nov. 4, Dee. 1: solicitors, Scholes 
and Son, Dewsbury ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; offic ial assignee, Hope, Leed 

HENRY InmMAN, Bradford, Yorkshire, shopkeeper, Oct. 28, Nov. 25: solicitors, 
Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 























THE SPECTATOR. 








WiuiAM Nayior ANDERTON, Hull, merchant, Novy. 12, Dee. 3: solicitors, Wells | 


and Smith, Hull; official assignee, Carric k, Hull. 

Joun Roserts, Pentre, Flintshire, corn- -deale r, Oct. 30, Nov, 21: solicitors, Evans 
and Son, Liverpool ; Roberts, Mold; official assignee, Bird, a 

Dividends.—Nov. 8, Morgan, Hastings, provision- merchant—Nov. Lovelock 
and Forster, Dowgate Hill, and Streatham, Surrey, india-rubber- aw, turers— 
Nov. 8, Wise, St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, fishmonger—Nov. 8, Rumens, 
Lower ‘Clapton, carpenter—Nov,. 10, Roe, Brighton Place, Brixton Road, colourman 
—Nov. 10, Trowse, Leather Lane, Holborn, coach-smith—Nov. 7, Dawe and Co, 
Lawrence Pountney Lane, and Moorgate Street, seed- merchants—Nov. 7, Heyde and 
Co. Lower Thames Street, tobacco-manufacture rs—Nov. 7, Walke, Newton Abbott, 
Devonshire, draper—Nov. 7, Hobson, Gray’s Inn, and Gordon Place, scrivener— 
Nov. 7, Popkiss and Meller, Brentford, timber-merchants—Nov. 11, Ellis, Ludgate 
Hill, wine-merchant—Nov.. 7, Peirson, Sun Street, Bishopsgate Street ‘Without, 
ironmonger—Nov. 11, Stuart and Kennett, Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, té uilors 
—Nov. 14, Whittaker, Manchester, victualler—Nov. li, Irwin, Manchester, draper 
—Noy. 10, Farrell, West Derby, Lancashire, cattle-salesman—Nov. 11, Brindle "y, 
Chester, brick-maker—Nov. 11, Holmes, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner— 
Nov. 26, Casson and Co. Hull, tanners—Nov. 8, Marks and Salaman, Sheflield, mer- 
chants—Nov. 8, Broadhurst and Co, Sheffield, table-knife-manufacturers. 

ificates to be granted unless cause be show n to the contrary on the day of 
mesting.— —Nov. 8, Cook, Norwich, miller—Nov. 11, Sewell, Brackley, Northampton- 
shire, and Twyford Street, 
son, Cambridge, tailor—Nov. 7, Gathercole, Eltham, Kent, envelope-manufacturer 
—Nov. 7, Eyke and Whiffen, George Yard, Milton Street, carmen—Nov. 7, Under- 
wood, Frith Street, Soho, tailor—Nov. 7, Neville, Northampton and Hardingstone, 
shoe-manufacturer—Nov. 6, Bridgman, Tavistock, scrivener—Nov. 11, Desilva, 
Liverpool, chronomete r-maker—Nov. 28, Wood, Stalybridge, Lancashire, smith— 
Nov. 19, Blenkarn, Tetney, Lincolnshire, grocer—Nov. 11, Harrop, Bingley, York- 
shire, stuff-manufacturer, 

Declarations of Dividends.—Rennie and Co. Liverpool, shipwrights ; third div. 
of 1s. Ofd. any Monday ; Bird, Liverpool—Edney and Rains, Liverpool, druggists ; 
first div. of 2s. any Monday; Bird, Liverpool—J. and W. Walker, Birkenhead, 
builders; second div. of 3s. 6d. any Monday ; ; Bird, Liverpool—Roberts, Holyhead, 
ship-builder ; first div. of 2s. 6d. any Monday ; Bird, Liverpool—Deane and Youle, 
Liverpool, merchants ; second div. of 6d. any Thursday ; Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Leishman, Alloa, grocer, Oct. : 27—Sillars, Glasgow, yarn- 
merchant, Oct, 29. ‘ 

















PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 







































| Saturd. Monday. Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 

Sper Cont Consols .......ceeeceeeees 918 91h 91g 91k 91 
Ditto for Account .... e 92 91} 91h 918 91 
3 per Cents Reduced 91 903 90} 90 903 
New 3 per Cents .. 91} 91) 90 91 908 
Long Annuities 23 23 23 2 23 
Annuities 1885 ... p ISpex d 18} 18 184 7 

Bank Stock, 9 per Cent . 2lliexd 213 213 211 213 
Tndia Stock, 10} per Cent — -—— ae a —_ _ 
Exchequer Bills, ¢ 2hd. pe r dic n 5 pm. . . 7 5 4 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ...... 93 95} 9s} 98} Ose 98 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent ............. — lipa. | — -— —_— 





Caledonian Road, timber-merchant- Nov. 10, Richard- | 











[October 18, 1856. 


FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Oficial Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
-. 5 p.Ct. — | French 
- -_ Mex 











Austrian .... 
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Ditto . 
| Brazilian . 99} Portuguese 
| — | 80 Russian .... 
| Chilian .. - | 103 } Sardinian . 
| Danish .. _ _— Spanish ee . 
| Ditto . 3— -— | Ditto New Deferred 
| Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders 2— GF Be IO icc iccdccnicccdcoce 
| Ditto... 4 = | 94h iy Turkish... .... t—_ 
| French 67f. WORE 6 vccccccevsseces 4} 
SHARE 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banks— 
| — and Excter 92} Australasian ......seseees 103 
bi ex d. British North American == 
16 GIF vccssnccnccossceene { 6 
‘ 83 Colonial 20} 
burgh and Glasgow -— Commercial of London ........ — 
| Glasgow and South-Western .../ Engl. Scotsh. & Australian C htd. 16 
| Great Northern . ‘| London . ° E 
| Great South. and WwW st. Ireland. London and Cx 305 
j reat Western. am London Chrtd ‘ink of Australia 19 
Hull and Selby. cecceces London Joint Stock........ eee 30} 
Lancashire and Yorkshir London and Westminster 46} 
Lancaster and Carlisle ‘ N x — 
London, Brighton,& South Coast — 
London and Blackwall ......... — 
| London and North-Western, ... a7} 
| London and South-Western.... Provincial of I bab 
Manchester, Sheftield,& Lincoln South Australia... -— 
Midland . Union of Australia 66 
Midland ¢ at Western (Ireland Union of London. ° 26 
North British.............. Un ity ehereueseoecese -| — 
North stern—Berwick. 42} 
North-Eastern—York .......... 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolve rh: mpton} 126 
Scottish Central _ 103 
Scottish Midland -—— St. Katherine ‘ — 
South-Eastern and Dover ‘{ 57 Victoria .........655 ee 205 
E : | 334 MISCELLANEOUS— 
22 Australian Agricultura! . 23 
long and Melbourne ..... 2 British American Land. -—— 
t Indian Peninsular ..... | p 118 
t Western of Canada ... 22} 2 
50} 92} 
12} 
mpc 2) a ) 23 
| Ditto St. ia lel Re Is} Peninsular and Oriental Steam. o 
| Cobre Copper .... 5 Royal Mail Steam..... . Giexd 
Rhymney Iron -— South Australian — 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, Fy 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the llth day of Oct. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued.....sceceeeeeee s+ £24,064, 400 Government Debt............ £11,015,100 
Other Securities ° 3,459,900 
Gold Cein and Bullion. 9,589,400 
Silver Bullion......... seveeee - 
£24,064 ,400 £24 064,400 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
om epeaead Capital...........£14,553,000 ; Government Securities (inclu- 
eRe i 3,138,475 | ding Dead We ight ened ). £11,378,905 
Public Depo -» $8,001,501 + 21,049,117 
Other Deposits ........ a 9,818,912 3,521,620 
| Seven Days and other Bills... 958,421 550,667 
£36 ,500,309 346,500,309 
° mastaning a Sa Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 
BULLION, Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 mg Brit. Cakes £107 10 0... 0 0 0 
| ‘Steen Dintinge se 6 I Welsh Bars.... 815 0.. 9 0 0 
; = . _— | Lead, British Pig ... 25 0 0.. 0 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard ooo | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 20 0 0.. 0 0 0 
| GRAIN, Mark Lene, Oct. 17. 
| “* & . s. | 
| Oto 0! Fi oes. 25to80 | Fine...... 7 
- Oo— 0! Foreign,R. 64—74 | Peas, Ho: 
| - 64—68 | White F. 81— 90 | Maple 
. 65—72 | Rye .... 
O— 0| Barley. j 
‘ O— 0| Malting .. 46—50) Beans, Ticks 
| 70—7i | Malt, Ord... 70—73 Harrow... 40—44 
| 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WE LY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and bs ales. | For ee ™ eek € — Oct. 11. 
Wheat .... 66s. 10d. | Rye +» 428. Lid, | Wheat.... ‘ - = Md, 
Barley ll Bean - 45 4 Barley . 
Oats...... 26 5 PCRS vc cccce 42 64 | Oats .. ee 3 3 
| a 
| FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town made .,.........per sack 60s. 0s. to 63s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 14s. 0d. per doz. 
j Seconds... — 53 Carlow, 5/. lls, to 5. las. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on bow Bacon, Lrish ........... per cwt. 66s. — 72s, 
Cheese, Cheshire, fine . eee 












Norfolk and Stockton .. 
American ° 
Canadian 

Bread, 74d. to 94d. the 4lb. ioaf. 





E “100 —104 
Eggs, Frenc h, per 120, 5s. 9d. to 8s. Od. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT 








NEWGATE anv LEaDENRALL.* CATTLE MARKET Heap or CaTTLe aT THE 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 8 ‘a. | CATTLE-MARKET 
Beef... 3 Oto3 Bto4d O .... 3 Stod GCtod to | Monday Friday. 
Mutton 3 6—4 2—4 6 - —5 O0—5 4 | Beasts., 5,368 ..... 1,186 
Veal... 3 0O—3 8—4 4 —4 8—5 2] Sheep 17,910 . 3,050 
Pork... 4 4—5 0—5 6 — 5 : —5 2 Calves... 125. 274 








Pigs... 538 sabe 190 


+. 0 O—0O ) 
To sink ¢ the offal, whe r 8 lb. 


Lamb. 0 0-0 0-0 A ) 





















HOPS. WOOL. 
Kent Pockets ..... seeee 5d. to 70s. | Down Tegs . --per lb. 17d. to ma. 
Choice ditto. +» 70 — 105 Wethers . »b— 
Sussex ditto. . 50 — 65 Leicester Flee i — 's 
Farnham ditto ............- . 80 — 100 Combing ......... avsevenes -- ll — iW 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per - oad of 36 Trusses.) 


CUMBERLAND SmirHrier>. Wurrecnaret. 









Hay, Good ......-++6- 958. tO OOS. ...eeeeeee “63s. tO BOS. ..eeeeeeee. TOs. to Sim. 
Inferior - — 9 50 — 60 . . — & 
New o=— 0 ° — oO 
Clover...... - * a0 To — lle . 1. — 1 
Wheat Straw. se 30 BE — 80 ceveccccees 3 — 2 





GROCE RIE 8. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 1s. 9d. to 2s. 3d. | Jamaica Rum.... per . 4s. 10d. to 5s. 2d, 
Congou, fime .......+000+ 6 —2 2 Brandy ° ‘ 
Pekoe, tlowery . -19 —4 0 Cotton, N. o4'— 08 
In bond—Duty vd. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref .39 6 — 40 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 64s. dd. to 86s. Od. | Guano, Peruvian. per ton.220 0 — 0 0 





























Good Ordinary .......- 52s. Od. to 548. 0d.| Tallow P. Y.C...perewt. 52 6 — 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 64s. Od. to 64s. Od, Town. o—- 00 
Rice, Care see 24s. Od. to 26s. Od. | Rape Oil, Pale. . o—-s 0 
Sugar, Mu 32s. Od. Brown ° o — 52 6 
West india Mola 21s. Hd. to 24s. Od. | Linseed Oil..... 3 -- 39 6 

POTATO Cocoa-nut Oil o—#& 0 

Kent and Essex Regents. ..ton 20s. tol00s. | Palm Oil. ; vu -- 44 @ 
” Shaws.. 5 — L inseed Oil-< “ake, Per ton 210 a --220 © 

York Regents ........... ; +» 20 0 » o 





— 0 Coals, Hetton . 
Tees .... 





Scotch eeccsece eee 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
| Madlle. PICCOLOMINI will give TWO REPR 
SENTATIONS, at reduced prices, on Tuvuspay, Oct 
and SaruRDAY, Ocr. 25. 

pay, the 23d, DON PASQUALE, and last scene 

(ine aret act ¢ of LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO, com- 
‘rising the celebrated © ‘onvien Partir; and on Sarurpay, 
Per. 25, LA TRAVIATA. 

No further representation can be given, her Paris engage 

ent rendering her departure imperative. 
™ prices: Pit, 3s. 6d.; Gallery Stalls, 3s. 6d. ; Galle eam 
_ The Box: office will be opened on Monday, Oct. 


YCEUM THEATRE ROYALX 


y he Management of Mr. Cnar.ies Dittox 

4 yade BELPHEGOR—Mr i Mrs. C. DILLON. 
In consequence of the great es to witness 
the new Drama of THE KIN TEERS, it will 
he repeated every eve ning during the week, after Be Iphegor 
Mr. Charles Dillon, Miss Woolgar, and the whole strength 
of the Company. Due notice will be given of the next per- 
formance of of the Burlesque 


] OYAL 


Monday, F october 20th, 
TION . . 
appearance at this theatre,) G. Vining, G. Murray, 
Misses Marston and Herbert. To conclude with the 
Drama called THE FIRST NIGHT. Achille Talw 
Mr. A. Wigan; Rose Dufard, Miss Thirlwall. Com 


half- past 7. = : 
k* EIGATE, SURREY, within three 


quarters of an Pont s ride of eatin —To be SO 
a very derirable SITE for a RESIDENCE, 





23, 















OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager—Mr. Atrrep Wiean. 
the new drama of RETRIBU- 





Characters by Messrs. A. Wigan, Addison, (his first 
le slic. 














with about T 
ACRES of FREEHOLD LAND ornamentally timbered, 
situate on the Southern slope of Reigate Hill, about half a 
mile from the Reigate Town station on the South-Eastern 
Railway, commanding extensive views, and affording an 
opportunity for building a house *. this favourite locality 
rarely to be met with. Soil dry. For particulars apply to 
Messrs. Pace and Lees, Estate Ageuats 
Reigate and Dorking, Surrey. 

CAPE 


‘TEAM TO THE OF GOOD 
s HOPE and INDIA.—The Royal Mail Steam-Ship SCOT 
LAND, 1150 tons, JOHN DOUG 8S WILSON, Commander. 
is now in the Victoria Docks, and ready to receive carg 
She will sail from London on the Ist of November, and from 
Dartmouth on the morning of the 6th, for the Cape of Good 
Hope, Mauritius, Point de Galle, Madras, and Calcutta, 
mails leaving London onthe evening of the 5th For pas- 

sage and parcels, apply to Grinpiay and Co. 63, Cornhill; 
andfor freight on goods and specie, to W. 8. Linpsay and 

Co. 8, Austinfriars. 
OF By 


and Auctioncers, 

















OWER.—SALE STORES, 

Order of the Secretary of State for War, to be SOLD 

by PUBL IC AUCTION in the Tower, on Monpay, 20th 

Ocroser j, at ll o'clock in the Forenoon precisely, the 

following MEDICAL PURVEYOR’S STORES, lying at the 
Victoria (London) Docks, Viz 








Ale, Vinegar, 

Porter, Compressed Mixed Vegeta- 
Cocoa bles, 

Preserved Milk, Macaroni, 

Meat Biscuit Powder, | and Misec Naneous Articles. 
May be viewed at the Victoria Docks from Ten to Four 


ious to the Sale, and Cata- 
logues had at the War De ment, Pall Mall; the Tower; 
Victoria Docks ; and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich ; on payment 
of - each, which will be oo d to purchasers 

»rson will be admitted to view the Lots, or into the 


sale ‘Beem, without a Catalogue a 
OF STORE 


OW ER—SALE 


By Order of the Secretary of State for War, to be SOLD by 
PUBLIC AUCTION, in the Tower, on Tuvrspay, 234 Ocro- 
wer 1856, at 11 o'clock in the Forrnooy precisely, the follow- 
ing Stores— 





o'clock, on the three days 








s. 








Tents. Tools. 

Great Coats. Fire- Engines. 
Cloaks. Hose-Pipe. 
Boots. Saddlery. 

Hair Beds. Accoutrements. 
Blankets. Saltpetre Bags. 


And Miscellaneous Articles. 
May be viewed at the Tower, from 10 to 4 o'clock, on 
the three days previous to the Sale, and Catalogues had 
at the War Department, Pall Mall; the Tower; and Royal 


Arsenal, Woolwich, on payment of 6d. each, which will be 


allowed to purchasers. 

No person will be permitted to view the Lots, or into the 
Sale Room, without a Catalogue. 
(H0c04-NUT FIBRE 

TRELOAR'S IS THE BEST. Prize Medals awarded 
London, Paris, and New York. Catalogue containing price 
and every particular free by post. Warchouse, 42, Ludga 
Hill, London. 


( UILTED EIDER-DOWN  PETTI- 
COATS are strongly recommended to those who wish 
to combine elegance with comfort. To be had only of 
W. H. Batson and Co. 39, Maddox Street, Regent Street.— 
Dépot for the Eider-Down Quilts and Patent Spring Pillows. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
give instant relief, anda rapid cure of asthma, coughs, 
hoarseness, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. They 
have a most pleasant taste. Price Is. 1jd., 2s. 9d., and Ms 
per box. Sold ld by all chemists. 


YOMMANS’S CELEBRATED ARE CA- 
NUT TOOTH-PASTE.-—Has been examined, approved, 
sed and recommended, by many of our first physicians 
and dentists as the best preparation known for cleaning and 
Preserving the teeth. Testimonials have been received, un- 
solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry. The fol- 
— is amongst the many in testimony of its high value. 
‘ape of Good Ho Aug. 31, 1855. 
Althcagh business at = Cape is dull the sa 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Governor and 
whom I originally ordered it,) but all whotry it continue its 
Use. Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidency 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a chemist i 
bay to send to you for a supply Send me at once, through 
my London agent as usual, 20 dozen, &c. Yours, &e. 
To Mr. Commans. Wa. Evenesr. 
Prepared only by Commans, Chemist, Bath, in pots, 2s. 
each ; to be procured of all Chemists, through the Wholesale 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, London, Be wiey and Evans, Dub 
lin, Dunean and Floc khart, Edinburgh. 
Seereetane 


JPRAMPTON’S © PILL OF 

The manifold advantages to the heads of families from 
the possession of a Medicine of hnown efficac y, that may be 
resorted to with confidence, and used with su cess in cases of 
temporary sickness, occurring in families more or less eve ry 
day, are so obvious to all, that no question can be raised of 
its importance to eve ry housekeeper in the kingdom. For 
FEMALES, these Pills truly excellent, removing all ob 
structions, the distressing Headache so very prevalent with 
the sex, De pression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous 
Affections, Rote hes, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, 
— produce a he althy ¢ complexion. Sold by Provcr and Har 
Strand, London, and all vendors of medicine, price 
and 2s. 9d per box 


MATTING.— 




















































| sion, which produced an average 


| ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 


' HEALTH.— | 


l OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURAN 
OFFICE.—The HALF-YEARLY piv IDENDS on 
Capital Stock of this Company, at 6 per cent per annum, are 
now in course of payment. 
Adam Street, Adelphi. RICHARD HODSON, Sec 


TNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
/ SOCIETY, Established 1834, empowered by special 
Act of Parliament, 1, King William Street, London, for the 
Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad. including gentle 
men engaged in Military and Naval services. 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance 
Society of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and 
a division of three-fourths of the protits among the assured, 
is admitted to offer great advantages, especially to those 
parties who may wish to ve apt we “i ir proportion of pro 
fit to the reduction of future 

MICHAEL E L WAH IMPEY, Secretary 


FoON YOMIC LIFE SURANCE 
SOCIETY 
Henry Frepericx Steruenson, Esq. Chairman 
Rosenr Bipputen, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
Ai, VANTAGES.—The 
Mrrvat Sysrem. 
THE wWHoLe oF 
every Fifth Year 
No charge for Policy Stamps, 
manry or Militia Corps 
Policies in force, upwards of 7200. 
The Assurance Fund amounts to 1,500,0007. 
wards of 240,000/. per Annum 
The sum of 397,000/. was ad 


















1owest rates of Premium on the 


tur Paorrrs divided among the Assured 


nor for Service in the Yeo 


Income up 


led to Policies at the last Divi- 
Bonus of 671. per Cent on 








the Premiums paid 
For particulars apply to 
JEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
ew Bridge Street, Blackfriars 





6 


Axnxvat Praemiv™ to Assure 100/. for the Whole Term of Life, 
with Participation in the Profits. 


Age Premium Age. Premium. Age. Premium 
1S .. £110 8 2.0. 25... £1 19 O .005- 35... £2 Ww ll 
20. 1M 7. - 3... 324 3.....0.. 219 9 








‘FOR GENTLE 
\ ESSRS. N ICOLL —~ “the BEST 
4 TALENT and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng 
land, France, and Germany. 

ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable, 
ONE GUINEA. 

NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS 

NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF-GU INEA 
VESTS 






MATES given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth- 








| ing, and Servants’ Liveries 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill 
DINNEFORD'S ie 
y > YT . 
URE FLUID MAGNESIS 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as excellent re 





ut, and Indi 
adapted for 


medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, 
gestion As a Mild Aperient, it is adm 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and Genera gents for the Im 
proved | Horse- hair Gloves and Belts,) 1 ew Bond Street. 


ee 
ROWLAND'S 





















KAL YDOR, or Oriental 
Kotanical Preparation for Improvi ion and Beautifying 
plexion. It eradicates all redness, tan, pimples, 
kles, discolourations, and other cutaneous visita 
The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, and the 
softness and ¢ which it induces of the hands and 
arms, render it indispensable to every toilet. It obviates all 
the effects of climate on the skin, whether with reference to 
d inclemency, or intense solar heat. Gentlemen after 
ng will appreciate its softening and amcliorating pro- 












“< 





Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


Cavtion.—The words “ ROWLAND’S KALYDOR " areon 


| the wrapper, and their signature “A. ROWLAND and 


SONS,” 
London ; 


URES (without physic) of CONSTIP: A- 


} TION, inten (Dyspepsia), Flatulency, Phiegm, 
, bilious, and liver complaints, dysentery, diar- 
ity, palpitation, heartburn, headaches, hysteria, 
debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea, 
and sickness at the stomach, sinking, fits, cough, asthma, 
bronchitis, consumption, also children's complaints, by DU 
BARRY'S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which 
restore s health without purging, inconvenience, or expense, 
fifty times its cost in other re medies. To the 
most cafes bled it imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous 
and muscular energy Recommended by Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord Stuart 
the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major 
Gencral Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, 
whose health has been perfectly restored by it after all other 
means of cure had failed. In canisters, Ilb., 2*. 9d.; 2Ib., 
4s. 6d Sib., lls. ; 120b., 228. ; the 12ib. carriage free, on 
receipt of post-office order.—Barry du Barry and Co. 77, Re- 
gent Street, London; Fortnum ason, and Co. 182, Picca- 
dilly; Abbisand Co. 60, Gracechurch Street; 63 and 150, 
Oxford Street ; 330, Strand. 


RUPTURES.—RY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN 
W THITE’ S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative tres at o 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hur’ in its 
effects, is here avoided ; 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD ana PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. ry be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit y post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
228, Piccadilly. 


KNEE-CAPS, 
d all cases of WEAK- 
, SPRAINS, &c. They 


in red ink, at foot. Sold at 20, 
and | by Chemists and Perfumers. 


Hatton Garden, 
































E LASTIC STOCKINGS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS. 

and SWELLING of the LEC 

are etn light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 

on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to Ifis. each; 

postage 6d MANU FACTOR Y, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
se of the 


PILLS.—Extraordinary Cure of a Dise: Skin, 
of Nineteen Years’ standing.—Edgar Martin, of Luton, Bed 
fordshire, suffered for nineteen years with a frightful disease 
of the skin, his body being covered with painful cruptions 
of a scorbutic nature ; he hada variety of professional advice, 
but the disease increased ; he could bear it no longer, was 
then recommended to use Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, 
which he did, and in nine weeks was completely restored to 
health, leaving his body without a blemish. Sold by all Medi 
cine Vendors throughout the world ; at Professor Hottow ar's 
Establishments, — Strand, London, and +0, Maiden Lane, 
New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; A. Guipicy 
Smyrna ; and k. Mumm, dalta 












and 
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a soft bandage being wornroundthe | 


| learning.” 


2) NOTICE.—All PUBLIC sc HOOLS for 
+ the Instruction of the Poorer Classes may obtain an 
allowance Examples, &c. for teaching 
Elementary Drawing, by applying by letter 





towards provid 
and Mechanica 











to the Secretary of the Departme a4 as Science and Art, 
Cromwell Road, Kensington, Londor 
NORM \N bok LEOD, Registrar. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART, 


Training Teachers, and for the 
w premises, at Cromwell Road, Kensington Gore 
South, on Monpay, the 3d of Novewurn. P ~ —xemee may 
be obtained on applic an. pe rsonally or by lette 


ORMAN M'LEOD, Rabie 
{EAL and SON’ 8 


Public, will OPE x 






Dwr am”? Lh 
NEW CATALOGUE 
contains designs and prices of 150 different articles of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 100 Bedsteads, and 
prices of every description of Bedding. Sent free by post.— 
Heat and Son, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture 
Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court Road 


[{SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 


4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Bairpensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2°. 6¢. | pint, 4s. 6¢. § pint, 
Ss. pint. Briedenbach’'s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's. 

> -oT, 

SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 

of the newest desigus always on view ¢ , Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description, Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street, 
Manufactory, Broad Strect, Birmingham. Established 1 


ffl OUR, 























warranted free from adultera- 

tion, ana delivered to any part of London, (not less than 
one peck,) carriage free. Whites, for pastry, at per bushel, 
(561bs. 12s. 4d. ; fine households, recommended for bread- 
lls. Sd.; seconds, Ils.; wheat-meal, for brown 
best coarse and fine Scotch oatmeal, rice-flour, 
&e Address, Honsxaitt and Carenroot, Bullford Mill, 
Witham, Essex ; or Caledonian Road, Islington. Directions 
tor making bre: ad aupplic d gratis. Terms cash 


NE EW AND CHOIC E ‘Be \OKS.—All the 
best NEW WORKS may be had without delay, 
from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Sub- 
seriber of One Guinea per annum, The preference is 
given to works of History, Biography, Religion, Phi- 
losophy, and Travel. The best works of Fiction are 
also freely added, Literary Institutions and Book 
Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses may 

be obtained on application. 
Cuarites Epwarp Mvuoprie, 510. 
London; and 76, Cross Stree 

MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Sec — Edition, Iustrated with Plates, just pubtiched, 
cap. &vo. se wed, price 2s. 6d.; by poet, 2». 
HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE ; 
with Practical Remarks on the Prevention of 
Deafness, By Wriu1am Harvey, F.R.C.S. Surgeon to 
the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of 
London: Henry Rensnaw, 35 
Also, price 5s.; post, 5s. 
ON RHEUMATISM and NEURALGIC 

ACHE ; with Deafness and Noises in the Ears. 









making, 
bread, Ils. ; 











New Oxford Street, 
, Manchester. 


















HEAD- 


Second and Enlarged Edition, price 4s. 


[HE SCLENCE OF AR EHMETIC ; a 





& ematic Course of Numerical Reasoning and 
Computation. With very numerous Exercises, By 
James Cornewett, Ph. D. and Josuva G. Frrem, M.A. 


“ This is, without exception, the most complete and 
satisfactory elucidation of the principles, and the best 
guide to the practice of arithmetic, which has fallen 
under our notice.”—Morning Chronicle. 

“ It is a great advance on anything with which we 
are acquainted, and only requires to be known to in- 
sure a very extended adoption.”— London Quarterly. 

London : StwpKrn and Co. ; Hamiron and Co. 
_ Edinburgh : Outver and Boyp ; W. P. Kennepy. 








“In i impe rial quarto, half-bound morocco, 
tAS OF ASTRON 
By A. Kerra Jonnsron, F.R.S.E 
Edited by J. R. Hrxp, F.R./ 
** We have seen no popular Atlas of As stronomy to 
compare with this volume... . . The illustrations : 
eighteen in number—lunar, solar, stellar; and are so 
constructed as to present to the eye a series of lessons 
in the most captivating of human studies, simple in 
outline and cumulative in result. To say that Mr. 
Hind’s Atlas is the best thing of the kind is not 
pnough,—it has no competitor.”—Afhen@um, Sept. 
8, 1855. 

Wutu1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 
~MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
On Wednesday, the 29th inst. in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. with 
7 Maps and 1 6 Steel Plate 8, price 10s. cloth, (uniform 
with Maunder’s other five Treasuric 0 

PHY 


HE TREASURY of GEOGRA 


Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and Politica! 
containing a succinct Account of eve ry Country in the 
World; preceded by an introductory Outline of the 
History of Ge graphy: a Familiar Inquiry into the 
Varieties of Race and Language exhibited by different 
Nations; and a View of the Relations of Geography, 
Astronomy, and the Physical Sciences. Projected and 
commenced by the late Samurt Maunper ; Continued 


NO © 21s. 
OMY. 


&e. 




















| and Completed by Wittiam Hvonrs, F.R.G.S. late 
Professor of Geography in the College for Civil En- 
gineers. 
London: Lonemayx, Browy, Green, LonomMans, 


and Ronerrs. 
MONETARY CRISIS AND 
ACT. 





THE THE BANK 


Just published, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 3s, clot! 7 
— THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
BANKING: being a Systematic Treatise on Mo- 
netary Science, By Henry Donxine Macieop, of tl 
Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Fellow of the 
Cambridge P hilosophic al Society. 

** We cannot doubt that the public ation of this work 
will in the end have the effect of greatly advancing 
cree iy science; and it must at all events be uni- 

srsally admitted that the discussion has been con- 
aon ted by Mr. Macleod with distinguished ability and 

Morning Post. 

Loneman, Browx, Green, 
Roberts. 





London : Lonomans, and 
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LIST OF 


NEW WORKS NEARLY READY. 








BROWNING. 
NEW POEM. 


AURORA LEIGH. 


In Nive Books. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
In 1 yol, crown 8vo, 





BARRY CORNWALL. 
DRAMATIC PIECES AND OTHER 
POEMS. 


By BARRY CORNWALL, 


Beautifully Illustrated, and printed on fine paper. 
In 1 yol. crown 8vo. 





MORLEY. 
THE LIFE OF 


HENRY CORNELIUS AGRIPPA 
VON NETTESHEIM, 
Doctor and Knight, commonly known as a Magician. 


By HENRY MORLEY, Author of “ Palissy 
the Potter,” “ Jerome Cardan,” &c. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. (On the 22d inst.) 
TROLLOPE. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF CATHERINE 


DE MEDICI. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. (On 22d inst.) 


COLLIER. 
SEVEN LECTURES ON 


SHAKSPEARE AND MILTON. 


By the late 8. T. COLERIDGE, 
A List of all the MS. Emendations in Mr. Contrer’s 
Folio, 1632 ; and an Introductory Preface by J. Payne 
Coiuier, Esq. In demy 8vo. (On 22d inst.) 


CLOVER COTTAGE ; 


OR 1 CAN’T GET IN, A Noveterre. 
By the Author of ‘ The Falcon Family,” Xe. 
With Illustrations. In feap, 8vo. 


ANDREWS. 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ; 


or Illustrations of the Manners and Customs of 
our Grandfathers. By ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 
In post 8vo, (On 22d inst.) 


CRAIK. 
THE ENGLISH OF SHAKSPERE; 


Illustrated in a Philological Commentary on his 
Tragedy of “ Julius Cesar.’ 
By GEO. LILLIE CRAIK, Professor of History 
and of English Literature in Queen’s College, 
In foolscap 8vo. 


THE MILDMAYES; 
OR THE CLERGYMAN’S SECRET, 
A Story of Twenty Years Ago. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


DEVERELL 


A Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RUSSIAN POPULAR TALES. 
Translated from the German Version of ANTON 
DIETRICH. 

With an Introduction by JACOB GRIMM. 


A New Edition, being the Fourth, of 





























ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 


ING’S POEMS. With numerous Additions, 
In 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. 


THACKERAY. 
A CHEAP EDITION OF THACKERAY’S 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS : 


PERKINS’ BALL, 
OUR STREET. 
In 1 square, volume with numerous I]lustrations. 





Containing MRS. 


Also, a Cheap Edition of 


THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 


By M. A. TITMARSH. 
Uniform with ‘* Thackeray’s Miscellaneous Essays.’ 
In 1 vol, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly, 





Belfast. 


DR. BIRCH, 


i, 


PROFESSOR SYME’S SURGERY. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, revised, 8vo. 14s, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. 


By JAMES SYME, F.R.S.E, Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University 
of Edinburgh. 
JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





NEW STORY. BY ANNA LISLE. 


Ready this day, 1 vol. post 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 


SELF AND SELF-SACRIFICE; 


OR 


NELLY’S STORY. 


By ANNA LISLE. 


GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Publishers, 


5, Paternoster Row. 





NEW AFRICAN TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN BURTON. 


In 8vo, with Maps and Coloured Plates, price 18s, cloth, 


FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST 


AN EXPLORATION OF HARAR. 


OR 


AFRICA ; 


By RICHARD F. BURTON, Bombay Army ; Author of a “ Pilgrimage to Medina 


and Mecca,” Xe. 


** This book is a curious record of a curious enterprise. 


plored,—saw races very little known,- 
~ rience before us in a frank, manly, colloquis al fs ashion.” 


* Any one who has read Mr. 


may happen to him he will recount in a manner which may be described as fascinating. 


with all a traveller’s keenness of enjoyment and quickness of perception, 
Ilis Orientalized habits afford him a double facet, and the light that is in him 


part his experience succe ssfully, 
is refracted most agreeably.’ 


London: LONGMAN, 


ran a great risk and endured some privation,—and lays the 


BROWN, GREEN, 


The traveller penetrated into places hitherto unex- 
whole ex. 
Atheneum, 


Burton’s narrative of his pilgrimage to Medina and Mecca, knows that whatever 


He is a true traveller, 
and with sufficient literary skill to im- 


imes. 


LONGMANS, and ROBERTS, 





DR. VEHSE’S WORK ON THE COURT, &c. OF AUSTRIA. 


Just published, 


in 2 vols. 


post 8vo. price 21s, 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT, ARISTOCRACY, AND 


DIPLOMACY OF 


AUSTRIA. 


By Dr. E, VEHSE. 
Translated from the German by FRANZ DEMMLER. 


* We shall close this book to escape further temptation,—repeating that it is impossible within any reasonable 
| sianite to represent the variety of its contents, or to overstate its claims as a contribution to our stores of light 


reading.” 


* Dr. Vehse’s book we sincerely recommend to all those who desire to acquaint themselves with the 


history and present condition of the Austrian empire. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN 


Athenwum. 
past 


It would be impossible to name any work where so much 
information on the subject, in a readable and instructive form, may be met with in our language.” 


Literary Gazette. 


, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS, 





A LETTER TO THOSE WHO HAVE 
i INSURED THEIR LIVES, on the Evidence 
afforded by the present extraordinary Movement of the 
Precious Metals, of the necessity and possibility of 
protecting their property against the effects of the con- 
tinued Production of Gold, By James M‘Laren, Esq. 

London: Ay.orr and Co, Paternoster Row ; THomas 
Bumevs, 6, Holborn Bars; and T. B. Bumpevs, Birchin 
Lane. 

NEW NATIONAL WORK 
YNOPSIS OF BRITISH HISTORY. 
By Samver Nem. With Essay, by Professor 
Creasy. Crown 8vo. 2s, cloth. 

DICTIONARY of BRITISH BIOGRAPHY. By 
many Contributors. With Illustrations. Crown §8vo, 
5s. cloth. 

CYCLOP_EDIA of BRITISH 
GEOGRAPHY. By James Bryce, 
Neit. Crown &vo. 5s, cloth. 
London and Glasgow: Ricnarp Grirrixn & Comp: any. 


HISTORY and 
M.A, and SAMUEL 


‘In Bvo. sewed, price Is. Second Edition, Revised and_ 


Enlarged, 
| EVIEW oF THE PAST AND 
THE BANK OF 


PRESENT POLICY OF 
ENGLAND; and of Banking in Great Britain and 


| Treland, in Connexion with the Banking Acts of 1844- 





5. By an Old Banker. 
* Distinguished by intelligence 
—Globe, 


and strong common 
sense.” 
** We recommend this pamphlet to all who desire to 
understand the question.”’—Scofsman, 
London: Errrncuam Wiison, Royal Exchange ; 
Edinburgh : Surmertanp and Knox. 


In course of publication, price 5s, each, a Series of 
JHOTOGRAPHIC) PORTRAITS OF 
LIVING CELEBRITIES. 

By Mavit and Potystank. With appropriate Bio- 

graphical Notices. 
The Ocroner Number contains : 
E. H. BAILY, Esq. R.A. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED : 
. Containing Professor Owen, F.R.S. &e. 
i The Right Hon. T. B. Macavtay. 
Rospert STEPHENSON, 
F.R.S. &e. 
se J. A. Rorsuck, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. &e. 
* Sir B. C. Broprm, Bart. D.C.L. 
V.P.R.S. &e. 
London: Mavtt. and Porystayk, 55, Gracechurch 
Street; Davip Bocvr, 86, Fleet Street; and all Book 
and Printsellers, 


No. 1 

No. 2. 

No, 3. ” 
4 
5 


No. 
No. 





Esq. M.P. | 


a?” SC HOOL-BOOKS 
BS, Published by 
OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh. s. d. 


Smith’s Practical Arithmetic for Junior Classes. 0 6 
—_—_—_—_—__——————-Answers to ....... 06 
Fergusson’s nmatical Exercises on the 
Moods, Tenses, and Syntax of Attic Greek, 
with Vocabulary... ..cecccesscccccsseseseves 3 6 
MOG WS .ccocccecevesesscocsesceses 3.6 
Homer’s Lliad, Books I, VI. XX. and 















XXIV. with a copious Vocabulary. . 3 6 
Caron’s French Grammar, with Exercises.,.... 20 
OT BD occ cctccceseccscercoovcesee 2 0 
Trotter’s Complete System of Arithmetic....... 3 0 
KY 00 . ec cescccccccecccccetenccs 4 6 





Surenne’s French and English Diction: 18mo. 5 0 
Pronouncing French and E nglish Dic- 
tionary, —_ 8vo. Revised and Enlarged Edition 10 6 
——-Ne w Fre ne h Dis alogue s 























Pea Ran dide whwacacvesestanguks cotennseqesess 1 0 
- ——Edition of Fénélon’s Té 
WR ois dndodduegtoenseesuesasnceinpanceens 1 0 
———-Edition of Voltaire’s La Henriade...... 1 0 
Edition of Voltaire’s Histoire de Russie 
sous Pierre le Grand, 2 vols. each............ 1 0 
Spalding’s ( Prof.) History of English Lite rature, 3 6 
Reid's (H.) System of Modern Geography,2 Maps 2 0 
© POOR, ccnvwnssteccerescscccees 2 6 
Physical Geography, w ith Coloure d 
CRONE oo cvescccveccccscucegesesecccovecocces 1 0 
Key to Stewart’s Practical Arithmetic ....... 3.6 
Seott’s Writing Copy-Books, with Engrave d 
Headings, in a Progressive Series of 20 Nos. 
post paper, each 0 i 
The same, on medium paper, e¢ oo 
Connon’s First Spelling-Book ........... 0 6 
| Ingram’s Mensuration, by Trotter 3 0 
Rampini’s Italian Grammar (Italian and English) 3 4 


Rey £0 ...cosccccvccceccsccceccese > 








White's History of Scotland for Junior Classes., 1 6 
History of Scotland for Senior Classes... 3 6 
——Hlistory of England for Junior Classes.. 1 6 
History of Great Britain and Ireland... 3 6 
History of France, with Map 3 6 
————Outlines of Universal History 20 
_ Outlines of the History of Kome, in the 
PN innaceckegaeuenvebbeccecoueetesssenares ; : 


————Sacred History .........eceeeeeeeeeese 
Ruled Writing-Books for using with Hutton’s Book- 
Keeping, reduced; per set, Single Entry, ls. 64.5 
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Edinburgh : Oxtver and Boyp. 
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HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES, | 


aud UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, relating to all 
Ages and Nations ; comprehending every Remarkable 
Occurrence, Ancient and Modern—the Foundation, 


Laws, and Governments of Countries—their Pro- | 


gress in Civilization, Industry, and Science—their 
‘Achievements in Arms; the Political and Social 
Transactions of the British Empire—its Civil, Mili- 
tary, and Religious Institutions—the Origin and Ad- 
. 7 an Arts and Inventions, with copious 

details of Eng and, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
whole comprehending a body of Information, Classi- 
cal, Political, and Domestic, from the Earliest Ac- 
counts to the Present rime. Seventh Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections. By B. Vincent, As- 
sistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
price 18s. cloth. 

SHARPE’S HISTORY of EGYPT, from 
the Earliest Times till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
in a.p. 640. Third Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 
lés, cloth. 


SHARPE’S HISTORIC NOTES on the 
BOOKS of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. 
Price 5s. cloth. 

CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS 


of VOYAGES and TRAVELS. A New Edition. 
In 1 vol, 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth. 





By the Author of “* Two Years Before the Mast.” 

DANA’S SEAMAN’S MANUAL: con- 
taining a Treatise on Practical Seamanship, with 
Plates; a Dictionary of Sea Terms; Customs and 
Usages of the Merchant Service; Laws relating to 
the Practical Duties of Master and Mariners. Seventh 
Edition, revised and corrected in accordance with 
the most recent Acts of Parliament, by J. H. Brown, 
Esq. Registrar-General of Merchant Seamen, Price 
5s. cloth. 

RECOLLECTIONS of the TABLE-TALK 
of SAMUEL ROGERS. To which is added, POR- 
SONIANA. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into 
English Prose, with Notes. By A. Haywarp, Esq. 
Sixth Edition. Price 4s. cloth. 

TALFOURD’S VACATION RAMBLES, 
Third Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 

TALFOURD’S SUPPLEMENT to 
CATION RAMBLES. Price 5s. cloth, 

TALFOURD’S DRAMATIC 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

TALFOURD’S CASTILIAN, 
eal Tragedy. Price 4s. cloth. 

TAYLOR’S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE, 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

TAYLOR’S EDWIN the FAIR; ISAAC 
COMNENUS; The EVE of the CONQUEST; and 
other Poems. In 1 vol. feap. Sve. price 3s, 6d. cloth, 

COLERIDGE’S (HARTLEY) 
With a Memoir, by his Brother. Second Edition. 
In 2 vols, feap. 8vo. price 12s, cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S (HARTLEY) ESSAYS 
and MARGINALIA. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s, 
cloth. 

MILNES’S POEMS. 


price 20s. cloth. 





VA- 


WORKS, 


In 4 vols, feap. 8vo. 


DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES of LITERA- 
TURE. Fourteenth Edition. With a View of the 
Character and Writings of the Author. ) 
the Right Hon. B. Disrarii, M.P. In 3 vols, 8vo. 
with Portraits, &c. price 30s, cloth, 


DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES of LITERA- 
TURE. A New Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Por- 
trait and Vignette, price 16s, cloth. 


DISRAELI’S MISCELLANIES of LITE- 
RATURE, In 1 vol. 8vo. with Vignette, price l4s. 
cloth, 

CONTENTS : 
Quarrels of Authors— 


1. Literary Miscellanies—2. 
Literary Character 


3. € alamities of Authors—4. The 
~. Character of James the First. 


HOOD’S POEMS. Seventh Edition, price 
7s. cloth. 

HOOD’S POEMS of WIT and HUMOUR, 
Sixth Edition. 

HOOD’S OWN; or Laughter from Year to 
Year, A New Edition. In 1 vol. Svo, Illustrated by 
300 Wood-cuts, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

HOOD’S WHIMS and ODDITIES, in 


PROSE and VERSE ; with 87 Original Designs, A 
New Edition, Price 5s. cloth. 


Price 5s. cloth. 


EDWARD MOXON, 


An Histori- | 


The WORKS 


POEMS, | 


By his Son, | 


| SELECT PIECES 


| ROGERS’S 





The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB, In 

4 vols. feap. 8vo. price 20s. cloth. 

CONTENTS : 

1. The Letters of Charles Lamb; with a Sketch of 
his Life. By Sir T. N. Talfourd—2. Final Memorials 
of Charles Lamb; consisting chiefly of his Letters not 
before published, with Sketches of some of his Com- 
panions. By Sir T. N. Talfourd—3. The Essays of 
Elia—i. Rosamund Gray, Recollections of Christ's 
Hospital, Poems, Xe. 


The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. In 


i vol, 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


The ESSAYS of ELIA. In 1 vol. feap. 


8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. A New Edition. 
In | vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 
A New Edition. In 1 vol. feap, 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLECTION, 
Seventh Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. 
Essays, to Aid in the Formation of Fixed Principles 
in Polities, Morals, and Religion; with Literary 
Amusements interspersed. Fourth Edition, In 3 
vols, feap, 8vo. price 15s, cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S ESSAYS on his OWN 


TIMES, In 3 vols, feap. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE on the CONSTITUTION of 
In 1 vol, | 


CHURCH and STATE, Third Edition, 


feap. 8vo. price 5s, cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S LAY SERMONS. 
Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S 
INQUIRING SPIRIT. 
feap. 8vo. price 4s, cloth, 

COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPHIA  LITE- 
RARIA; or Biographical Sketches of my Literary 
Life and Opinions. Second Edition, In 2 vols. 
feap. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S NOTES and LECTURES 
upon SHAKSPEARE and some of the OLD POETS 
and DRAMATISTS; with other Literary Remains. 
In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 

COLERIDGE’S NOTES on 
DIVINES. In 2 vols, feap. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S NOTES, THEOLOGICAL, 
POLITICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS, In 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. price 6s, cloth. 


of WALTER 
LANDOR. Including the Imaginary Conversations, 
Pericles and As- 


Third 


Third Edition. In 1 vol. 


with a New and Original Series ; 
pasia; Examination of Shakspeare ; Pentameron of 
Boccacio and Petrarca; Hellenics ; Tragedies; and 
Poems. With many large Additions throughout, and 
the Author's last Corrections, 
8vo. price 32s, cloth. 


LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSA- 
TIONS of GREEKS and ROMANS, In 1 vol, 
crown 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth. 

LANDOR’S LAST FRUIT OFF an OLD 


TREE, In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 10s, 6@. cloth, 








WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 1 vol, 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s, 
cloth. 

WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; or 
Growth of a Poet’s Mind, An Autobiographical 
Poem. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s, cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S 


Poem. In 1 vol, feap. 8vo. price 6s, cloth, 


from the 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. Illus- 
trated by Wood-cuts, price 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 





ROGERS’S POEMS. In 1 vol. Illustrated 
by 72 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stot- 
hard, price l6s, cloth, 

ROGERS’S ITALY. In 1 vol. Illustrated 
by 56 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stot- 
hard, price 16s. cloth. 

POETICAL WORKS. In 1 

vol. feap. 8vo. Illustrated by numerous Wood -cuts, 

price 9s, cloth. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 
1 vol, Illustrated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by 
Turner, price 16s, cloth, 

CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 
1 vol. feap. 8vo. Illustrated by numerous Wood-cuts, 
price 9s, cloth. 


DOVER 


| SHELLEY’S 
} 


A Series of 


| 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


CONFESSIONS of an | 


ENGLISH 
| DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. 


SAVAGE 


In 2 vols. medium | 


' MASSINGER and FORD. 


EXCURSION, A | 


POEMS of 


MOXON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


POEMS, ESSAYS, and 
LETTERS from ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. Suet- 
Ley. In 1 vol. medium 8vo. with Portrait and V ig- 
nette, price 12s. cloth, 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 
Edited by Mrs, Suxuixy. In 3 vols, feap. 8vo. price 
15s. cloth. 

SHELLEY’S ESSAYS, LETTERS from 
ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS, and FRAGMENTS, 
Edited by Mrs. Surtiey. In 2 vols. feap. Svo. price 
9s. cloth, 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


1 vol, small 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 
7s. cloth. 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 
vol. Illustrated by 120 Designs, Original and from 
the Antique, drawn on Wood by George Scharf jun, 
price 12s. cloth. 

KEATS'S POETICAL 
vol, feap. 8vo. price 5s, cloth. 

KEATS’S LIFE, LETTERS, and LITE- 
RARY REMAINS, Edited by Ricnanp Monckton 
Minnes. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 10s, cloth. 


WORKS. In 1 





Tenth Edition. 
Price 9s. cloth. 
TENNYSON’S 
Sixth Edition. 
TENNYSON’S MAUD; 

Price 5s, cloth. 
IN MEMORIAM, 


6s, cloth. 


PRINCESS : 
Price 5s. cloth. 


and other Poems. 


a Medley, 


Sixth Edition. Price 


| CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. With 


an Essay on his Language and Versification, and an 
Introductory Discourse ; together with Notes and a 
Glossary. By Tuomas Tyrwarrr. In 1 vol, 8vo, 
with Portrait and Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 


SPENSER’S WORKS. With a Selection 
of Notes from various Commentators ; and a Glos- 
sarial Index; to which is prefixed some Account of 
the Life of Spenser. By the Rev. Henry Joun 
Topp. In 1 vol, 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, 
price 12s, cloth. 


Con- 
taining Original Poems, Tales, and Translations ; 
with Notes by the Rev. Josern Warrtowr, D.D.; and 
the Rev. Jonny Warrox, M.A.; and Others. In 
1 vol, 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price ls. 6d. 
cloth, 


With Remarks on his 


Tuomas Camreent. Inl 
and Index, price 


SHAKSPEARE, 
Life and Writings. By 
vol. 8vo, with Portrait, Vignette, 
16s. cloth. 

BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. With 
an Introduction, By Grorck Dariey. In 2 vols 
8vo, with Portraits and Vignettes, price 32s. cloth, 


BEN JONSON. With a Memoir. By 
Wiuu1AM Gurvorp. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and 
Vignette, price 16s, cloth, 


In- 


vol, 


With an 
Harriey CoLertper In 1 


troduction. By 
16s. cloth. 


Svo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 
WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VAN- 
BRUGH, and FARQUHAR. With Biographical 
and Critical Notices. By Leton Hunr. In 1 vol, 
&vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 16». cloth. 


Pocket Editions. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS, 
In 6 vols. price 21s, cloth, 
ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
5s. cloth. 


CAMPBELL’S 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Price 


POETICAL WORKS, 


| KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 
3s. 6d. cloth. 
| SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. Price 


3s. 6d. cloth. 
PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT 
ENGLISH POETRY. In 3 vols. price 9s. cloth, 
LAMB’S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
DRAMATIC POETS. In 2 vols. price 6s. cloth. 
DODD’S BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE, 
Price 3s, 6d, cloth, 
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This day is published, price 2d. 13, Great Marlborough Street. ( UARTERLY REY r 
N 4 LR. o¢ 7 i. By io Protestant, 2 : (ites No. CXCVIIL. is published ten EW. 
zondon ; JOHN CHAPMAN, 38, ing lham | : 4 CONTENTS = 
rash PS treet, Strand. 9 HURST AN D BLACKETT, 1. Whately’s Edition of Bacon’s Essays, 
] USSIAN UKASES—See THE INTER- Suecessors to Mr. Couburs, + chock Belding. 
NATIONAL, a Journal devoted to Foreign In- have just published 4. New Biographies of Montaigne. 
telligence, Saturday, Oct. 18th. Price 5d. 5. Ancient Rome. 
Office, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 6. Physiognomy of the Human Form. 
NEW EPIC POEM 7. The Nuns of Port Royal. 
° zs 7 
This day is published, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth gilt, 8. —— cleney of F we oy 
y RNON: a Tale of the Sea. By MOIRS of the COURT of the ‘ a - URRA & ~ — § a 
Henry Bare, M.R.C.S. REGENCY, from Original Family Docume nts. )DINBURGH REY IEW, No. CCXII, 
Arrncr Hatt, Virtue, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. By the Duke of Bucxtvenam and Cuanpos, K.G was published on Sarurpay last. 





Now ready, 
AIGCROOK CASTLE, 
A New Volume of Poems. 
By Grratp Massey. 
Price 5s. 
Davip Boave, 86, Fleet Street. 

y is published, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
SE {MONS PREACHED IN ST. JOHN’S 
CHURCH, LEICESTER, during the Years 1855 
and 1856. By the Rev. Davin James VAUGHAN, M.A. 

Fellow of — College, Cambridge. 

Cambridge : Macm1Lian and Co. 
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This hey 








This day, 8vo. price Two openc 
ROFESSOR WHEWELL’S RE ASONS 
for describing the MOON’S MOTION as a mo- 
— round her Axis: with Comments. By J. Symons, 
asq. 





GroomprinGe & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster Row. 
EW HOUR 12mo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. . 
A FEW HOURS WITH SCOTT: being 
Skcethes in the way of Supplement to the two 
Poems of ‘* The Lord of the Isles ” and of ** Rokeby.” 
By One of his Old Readers. 
Edinburgh : ADAM and Crarr FS Brack. 


This d VW ublished, in crown 8vo. p. 320, price 5s. 
AP ANCED “'TEXT-BOOR OF GEO 
LOGY, Descriptive and Industrial. By Dave 
Paor, F.G. S. Author of “ Introductory Text-Book of 
Geology.” With Engravings, and a Glossary of Terms. 
WiruiaM Biackwoop and NS, Edinburgh & London. 


Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

* Two goodly volumes on the English Court—full of 
new sayings, pictures, anecdotes, and scenes—clearing 
up much secret history.”— Atheneum. 


THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY ; or 


Notes of Excursions in that Country. By the Rev. 
Freperick Metcaure, M.A. Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. with Illustra ations, 21s. 

*« The ‘ Oxonian in Norway’ is replete with interest, 
and is one of those books which cannot fail to be at the 
same time amusing and instructive.”-—Chronicle. 


REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE; 


with an Inquiry into Prison Discipline and Secondary 
Punishments. By Gro. Lavar Cursrerton, Twenty- 
five Years Governor of the House of Correction, 
Coldbath Fields. Second Edition, revised, 2 vols. 21s. 
** This interesting book is full of such illustrations 
as the narrative of striking cases affords, and is indeed 
as well calculated to entertain mere readers for amuse- 
ment as to instruct and assist those who are studying 
the great questions of social reform.”—Eraminer. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS and ENG- 
LISH NURSES; the Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. 
By a Lady Volunteer. Second > 2vols. 21s. 


LAKE NGAMI; or Explorations 
and Discoveries during Sour Years’ Wanderings in 
~ Wilds of South-Western Africa. By Cuartes Joun | 
Second Edition, royal 8vo. with Map, 











Just published, in foolseap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
HE GENESIS: a Poem in Seven Books 
on the Creation. By Epwarp Howarp, M.D. 
ith an Introduction by Grorer GiLFILLaN. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonomans, and 
Roserts. 
REV. MR. MAURICE’S NEW WORK. 

EDIAVAL PHILOSOPHY.—ON 

MORAL and METAPHYSICAL PHILOSO- 

PHY, from the Seventh Century to the Fifteenth. By 

Rev. F. D. Mavricr, M.A, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth, 
London and Glasgow : 


“This day is Dea ote a — — — in cloth, 


TRUTH ‘AN D. ERROR: Thoughts, 

in Prose and Verse, on the Principles of Truth 
and the Causes and Effects of Error. By Joun Hamir- 
= of St. Ernans, M.A. of St. John’s College, Cam- 
ridge. 





Ricwarp Grirrin & Company. 


Cambridge: Macm1Lan and Co. 


Now ready, price 15s. SAD 4to. cloth extra gilt, 
GCHNORK'S BIBLE PICTURES for 
1856. Scripture History illustrated in a Series 
of 60 Wood-cuts from Original Designs, by Junius 
ScHNORR. 
Wits and Norearr, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 








Just oor 
ETTER TIMES, and WORSE; or 
Hints for Improving the Church’s Hold on the 
People: a SERMON preached in Lambeth Palace 
hapel on Sunday, August 10th, 1856, at the Consecration 
of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and the Bishop 
of Christchurch, New Zealand, by Joux HaMppEeN 
Gurney, M.A. Rector of St. Mary’ 8, Marylebone. 
London : Rrvincrons. 


In Svo. with a Chart and Illustrations from Sketches 
by Commander 8, —- _— R.N. price 


HE DISCOVERY. ‘OF THE NORTH- 
WEST PASSAGE by H.M.S. INVESTIGATOR, 
Captain R. M‘Ciurr, 1850—1854. Edited by Captain 
Snerarp Osnorn, C.B. from the Logs and Journals of 
Captain M‘Clure. 
London: Loyeman, Brown, Green, LonoMANs, 
and Roserts. 


On Friday, the 24th _. in4 ag 8vo. with Plates 
and Fac-simil 
I ORNE’S INTRODUCT iON TO THE 
CRITICAL STUDY of the HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES, revised, corrected, and brought down to the 
present time. An entirely New Edition, Edited by the 
Rev. T. Harrweit Horne, B.D. (the Author); the 
Rev. Samuxt Davinsoy, D. 'D. of the U niversity of 
Halle, and LL.D. Author of “A Treatise on Biblical 
Criticism”; and S. Pripeavx Treceiies, LL.D. Au- 
thor of “ Remarks on the Printed Text of the Greek 
New Testament.” 
London : Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonomans, and 








Roserts. 
Just published, - nda als. = _ with Portraits, 
e 18s. in e 


7ARLY Y SARS and LATE REFLEC- 
4 TIONS. In 3 vols. By CLewent Cartyon, 
. D. late Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Vols. I. and Il. contain, among others, Notices of 
Coleridge—Sir H. Davy—Bishops Middleton and 
Heber—Dr. Glynn—and Sir Walter Scott—with a Me- 
moir of John Abernethy, Es 


Vol. IIL. which may be ha “| separately, comprises, in 


addition to a Memoir of Henry Martyn, Considera- 
tions connected with Death-bed Scenes—with Health 
and Longevity—with Dreams—Plurality of Worlds— 
and various points of deep interest in Philosophy and 
Divinity. 

London: WurrraKer and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 








ond upwards of 50 Illustrations representing Sporting 
Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. 30s. 


LIFE of MARGUERITE D'ANGOU- 


LEME, Queen of Navarre, Sister to Francis I. From 
numerous Original Sources. By Miss Freer. Second 
Edition, revised, 2 vols. with fine Portraits. 21s. 


ART and NATURE, at HOME and 
ABROAD. By G. W. Taorneury, Esq. Author of | 
*“* Shakspeare’s England,” ‘‘ The Monarchs of the 
Main,” Xc. 2 vols. (Just ready. 


The PEERAGE and BARONETAGE. 


By Sir Brexarv Burke, Ulster King of Arms. Cor- 
rected from the personal communications of the No- 
bility, &c. 1 vol, with 1500 Engravings of Arms. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By Aenes Stricknanp. Cheap Edition, with 
all the late Improvements, and Portraits of every 
Queen, complete in 8 vols. 7s. 6d. each, bound, 


PEPYS’S DIARY. New Cheap 


Standard Editions. The small 8vo. in 4 vols. uniform 
with ‘“* Evelyn's Diary,” 6s. each, bound, and the 
Library Edition, in 4 vols. demy 8vo. uniform with 
* Murray’s Classics,” 7s. 6d, each, bound, 


The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By Error Warsvrtox. Twelfth Edition, with 15 Il- 
lustrations, 6s. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
OUT on the WORLD. By Henny 


Owean, LL.D. 3 vols. 

** A cleverly-constructed plot, developed with all the 
skill of a practised hand in this class of composition, 
and enlivened by a spirited, graceful, and flowing style | 
of writing, forms the chief claim which the book has 
on the attention of the reading public. The actors in 
the story are strikingly portrayed. The interest of the 
novel is kept up from the beginni to the end with- 
out the slightest intermission. aiendiog Post, 


EDGAR BARDON. By W. Knieuron, 


A.M. Author of ‘“* The Private Life of an Eastern 
King,” ** Forest Life in Ceylon,” &c. vols. 


ARTHUR BRANDON. 2 vols. 

“* Arthur Brandon’ abounds in free, vigorous 
sketches both of life and scenery, which are dashed 
off with a freshness and vitality which the reader will 
feel to be charming. The pictures of Rome and of 
artist-life in Rome are especially good.”"-—Athenaum, 


FASHIONABLE LIFE; or Paris 
and London, By Mrs. Trotiorr. 3 vols. 

* A really amusing novel—most certainly one of the 
best works of its class produced this season.”—0Ob- 
server. ‘* The book has among its merits the invalu- 
able one of being thoroughly readable.”—Zzaminer. 


The YOUNG LORD. By the Author 
of the “* Discipline of Life,” &c. 2 vols, 21s. 

“* This new novel by Lady Emily Ponsonby is inte- 
resting as a story, and still more to be commended for 
the profitable lessons it inculcates.”’— Literary Gazette. 


HORATIO HOWARD BRENTON. 


A Naval Novel. By Capt. Sir Epwarp Betcner, R.N. 
C.B. &e. 3 vols. 


MODERN SOCIETY in ROME. 
By J. R. Besrr, Esq. Author of ** The Wabash.” 3 vols. 
** This work is singularly interesting.”—Lit. Gaz. 


Also, in the Press. 
A NEW NOVEL by Mrs. GORE, 


entitled “A LIPS LESSONS.” 3 vols. | 


Mr. ARLE. 


2 vols. 


W 


CONTENTS : 
1. The Life and Works of Francis Arago. 
2. New Poets. 
3. Sinai, Palestine, and Mecca, 
4. Vehse’s German Courts. 
5. Alpine Travellers. 
6. Beaumarchais and his Times. 
7. Decandolle’s Geographical Botany. 
> Perversion. 
Tocqueville's France before the Revolution, 
1°. The Political Crisis in the United States. 
London: Loneman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C, 


Back. 








ESTMINSTER REVIEW, 

NEW SERIES.—No. XX. Ocroner 1856, 
Price 68. CONTENTS: 

Alchemy and Alchemists. 

2. Buddhism: Mythical and Historical, 

3. The Property of Married Women, 

4. George Forster. 

5. Edinburgh Fifty Years Ago. 

6. Silly Novels by ‘Lady Novelists. 

7. France be fore the Revolution of ’89. 

8. Emerson’s English Traits. 

Contemporary Literature: 1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy—} 2. Politics and Education—} 3. Science— 
34. History, Biography, Voyages and Travels—} 5, 
Belles Lettres. 

London: Joun CuapmMan, 8, King William Street, 

Strand. 





Just published, price 5s. No. VI. of the 


TATIONAL REVIEW. 
N CONTENTS : : 


The Gowrie Conspiracy. 
Crime in England and its Treatment. 
Victor Cousin on Madame de Hautefort and her 
Contemporaries. 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
De Foe as a Novelist. 
Italy. 
. Sydney Dobell on the War. 
. Personal Influences on our Present Theology: 
Newman—Coleridge—Carlyle. 
9. A List of Recent Works suitable 
Societies. 
London: CHuarMAN and Hat, 193, Piceadilly. 


New Burlington Street, Oct. 16. 
M R, BENTLE Y’ § 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ETTERS of QUEEN HENRIETTA 
MARIA, including her Private Correspondence 
with Charles I. By Mrs. G. P. Evererr Green, An- 
thor of “ Lives of the Princesses of England.” Post 
8vo. (Immediately. 


1. 
T IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By Cuarurs Reape, 
Author of “ Christie Johnstone.” Second Edition. 
3 vols. [ Now ready. 
** In every way an uncommon book.” — Saturday Re- 


view. 

** Written with amazing spirit.”—/ress. 

In, 
( UR CAPTIVITY IN RUSSIA; with 
an Account of the Blockade of Kars: including 

Letters of General Williams, Major Teesdale, and Cap- 
tain Thompson. By Col. Lakr, C.B. Second Edition. 
Post Svo. with Portraits of General Williams and Col. 
Lake, 10s. 6d, [Now ready. 

ai A marvellous narrative.”"— Daily News. 

“The story of Kars will be fresh for ever.”—Globe. 


Iv. 

OMAN’S LIFE; or the Trials of 
Caprice. By Emiiie Carvey, Author of *‘ The 

Rose of Tisleton.”” Forming the Twenty-second Volume 
of the Standard Novels and Romances. Feap. 8vo. 
with 2 Illustrations, 3s. -. (Now ready. 


HRASEOLOGIC AL ENGLISH-LATIN 
and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, used in 
Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby Schools, and 
King’s College, London. By C. D. Yonror, Author of 
“ The English-Greek Lexicon.” Post 8vo. 1100 pp, 17s. 
*.* The English-Latin Dictionary may be had, price 


Ai te 


S 


NE 


for Book 


| 9s. ba. ; ; and the Latin-English, price 7s. 6d. 


[ Now ready. 

“ The thanks of all schoolboys, and of many Latin 

students too, are due to Mr. Yonge. The slightest 

glance will prove how great an advance he has made.” 
—Guardian, 


VI. 
HE ADVENTURES OF JONATHAN 
OLDAKER ; or Leaves from the Diary of a Com- 
mercial Traveller. Post Svo. [Just ready. 


ANDERINGS AMONG THE 
ALPS ; including the Asce F 
By Atrrep WILL, Esq. of the Middle Temple, 
ter-at-law. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, lds. ba. 
(Now ready. 


vill. 
of MY WARDSHIP. 


3 vols. (Just ready. 
New »w Burlington Street 


HIGH 







HE STORY 
By Miss Jackson. 
London : _Ricnarp BENTLEY, 
London: Printed by Josern CLaryron, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josrerm CLAY 
Ton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. bunstan’s in 
the West, in the City of London; and Published by the 
aforesaid Josrrn Ciarron, at 9, Wellington Strect, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middle sx- 
—Sarvurpay, 18th Ocroser 1856. 




















